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PROBLEM 4 


One of a series designed 
to help every student make 
every letter better. 


More space at the bottom 
would make this letter look 
better. However, there are 
other ways of improving it. 
How would you instruct 
your students? 


ANSWER: (reverse and read 
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TAKES CARE LETTERS 


WHY IS IT that in 20,037 of the nation’s 
leading schools, more Royals are used than any 
other make?+ The answer is the typewriter 
itself . . . and its exclusive improvements— 
MAGIC Margin, a patented Royal feature, and 
many others. MAGIC Margin, for example, 
sets the margin instantly . . . touch a tiny lever 
and it does the rest, automatically! 


Teachers everywhere find that students are more 
interested in their assignments when they have 
Royals . . . furthermore, because Royals are 
easier to operate, they encourage the practice 
that is essential to sound progress. 

7 Result of Recent School Survey. 


Ask your Royal’ Representative for THE DESK 
TEST. See the New Royal in action. No obligation. 


* Trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1940, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Yearly subscription $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter, September 29, 1932, at the post office at East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published 
monthly except July and August by the Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Executive and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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To fit your students for increased 
carning power—to make your train- 
ing standard—teach “Ediphone Voice 
Writing and Integrated Studies.” 

Functional, authoritative, thor- 
roa . ough, this course can be adopted 
the course “Ediphone Voice without staff additions, in most cases. 
Writing and Integrated Prepared by business school author- 
Studies.” ities —( Kilduff, Goodfellow, Allen, 
Card, Copeland). Published by 
* Student’s Text-Book South-Western Publishing Company 
+ Teacher’s Manual it integrates English, typing, punc- 
- Qualifying Tests tuation, syllabication and other 

: secretarial subjects with Ediphone 
* Full-length Practice Records Voice Writing transcription... 
+ Letterhead Pads For full data, write Dept. J6, The 
Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
. : West Orange, N. J. (or Thomas A. 
* Personality Rating Chart Edison of Cuaada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., 
* Certificate of Proficiency Toronto). 


School materials included in 


* Transcription Error Charts 


TEACH EDISON VOICE WRITING 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 
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The way things are today, 
Jim, you’re foolish to 

hire anyone without 
CALCULATING MACHINE 


EXPERIENCE 


HE versatile young 

man or woman gets 
the call today—the one who 
can step in and do more 4 
than one job and do it well. — — a 
That’s the reason why schools all over the country | ( ey i. 
are putting more and more emphasis on business ™ 
machine training. 


Business demands calculating 
machine experience—the MONROE 


EDUCATOR PROVIDES THAT 
EXPERIENCE 


Here is a complete, full keyboard, crank-type Mon- 
roe Adding-Calculator. It is designed for school 
work and sold to schools only, at a special price to 
fit school budgets. The student easily masters ma- 
chine operation and acquires an invaluable experi- 
ence in business arithmetic. 

Write for prices and for information about the 
office practice courses available to schools using _ 
Monroe machines. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE iE COMPANY, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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National Council of 
Business Education repre- 
sents an affiliation of 
over 40 associations of busi- 
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THE POSITION SHE WANTED ! 


... thanks to her Dictaphone training 


@ This girl has the job for which she hoped and 
trained! 


Answering the constantly growing demand for 
top-notch Dictaphone secretaries, her school train- 
ing enabled her to perform like a veteran from the 
first day ... and now she’s going places! 


One reason (and there are many) for the success 
of the Dictaphone Business Practice Course is: 
you can give much-needed individual attention to 
each pupil in your class, without loss of time and 
with less nerve strain. 


Each of your pupils graduates from this popular 
course, armed with the equivalent of 50 hours’ 
actual business experience ...a distinct advantage 
over other willing but inexperienced applicants. 
Besides, Dictaphone’s 225 employment offices 
from coast to coast are waiting to help them choose 
the finest secretarial positions in the business 
world. 

e 


Write today for information on our complete 
educational program. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


The May issue of the Journal carried a full explana- 
tion of the reorganized National Council for Business 
Education. The sole purpose of this reorganization is 
to achieve better integration of the many activities of 
commercial teachers. In this issue is presented the 
newly elected administrative board of the Council. 

Several articles on the problem of duplication of com- 
mercial teacher associations appeared in the Journal 
this school year. In the May issue “A Call to Action” 
sponsored by Miss Brewington set up a series of criteria 


The recent attack of the Dies Committee upon the 
consumer movement has brought some vigorous reac- 
tions. Even Senator Voorhis of the Dies Committee 
points out, “In spite of part connections with a consum- 
ers’ organization other than those attacked in the report, 
he (J. B. Matthews, research director of the Commit- 
tee) sits as sole investigator, judge and juror on the 
whole consumers’ movement.” 

Secretary Ickes declared, “When we reach the point 
where consumers’ services are damned as communistic 


Abraham Lefkowitz, well-known principal of Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York, has the 
following approval to give to business education : 

“The world is going through a period of political and 
economic transformation which cannot but leave its im- 
print upon our schools. This means that no phase of 
public education can escape the consequences of such 
transition nor should it desire to do so. Where does 
commercial education come into the new scheme of 
things ? 

“I prefer to lay down certain basic principles rather 
than discuss the details about which there may be de- 
cided differences of spinion. 

“First, it is my conviction that living in a business age 
where economic considerations determine, to a_ basic 


apology for business or commercial education. Its place 
in the educational scheme is equal to academic education 
and you should so insist. 


subjects, understanding rather than mere skill manipu- 
lation should be stressed. Stress not only for its voca- 
tional value but also for social growth, i.e., the highest 
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National Council 


The Color of Con 


Thoughts On Commercial Education 


degree, our political and social life, there need be no 


“Second, where you deal with content subjects like 
Business Arithmetic, Accounting, Business Law, and 
General Business Science, rather than manipulative skill \ 


Reorganization 


for the improvement of relations among commercial 
teacher associations. A list of others who approve of 
this idea is presented in this issue. The plan nicely 
complements some of the basic objectives of the reor- 
ganized National Council for Business Education. This 
“Call to Action” is, however, in no way sponsored by 
the National Council for Business Education. 
Nevertheless, the National Council may well be asked 
to serve as the vehicle for achieving most of the objec- 
tives set up in Miss Brewington’s “Call to Action.” 


sumer Education 

. simply because they dare to warn housewives of the 
claims of fake advertisers, it is time for us to wonder 
whether a body supposedly functioning to protect the 
public from subversive influences isn’t really being per- 
verted to protect subversive influences from the public. 

Said John M. Cassels, director of the Institute for 
Consumer Education, “Critics who say the consumer 
movement is red are color blind. It is new. It is imma- 
ture. We admit it’s green but it is not red.” 


type of functioning education by emphasizing social im- 
plications of the problems presented. 

“Third, where you deal essentially with skill mastery 
as in Typewriting or Stenography, stress correct habits, 
elimination of useless motions and the earliest possible 
mastery of the skill. Hence such instruction should be 
continuous and based upon two concepts: correct drill 
for mechanical skill mastery and application not only to 
secure an intelligent use of the skill in a natural setting, 
but also to prevent the loss of such skill before gradua- 
tion. 

“Fourth, commercial or business education should be 
comprehensive and thorough. Hence, all students in the 
commercial field should have work in General Business 
Science, Business Law, Accounting, Stenography, Type- 
writing, and Merchandising, varying only in degree de- 
pending upon the field to be emphasized because of basic 
background and for desirable vocational purposes. 

“Fifth, since a good business man must also be a good 
understanding citizen, the training of commercial stu- 
dents in English and the Social Studies should be as 
thorough and as complete as that given to the academic 
students. Without such training, his contribution to 
social welfare will be incomplete. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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REPORT CARDS SCHEDULES EXAMINATIONS - 


LOOSE-LEAF TEXTBOOKS LESSON SHEETS CHARTS 
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Can You Duplicate These Achievements 
In Your School? 


ES, you can—if your school is using the right 
Viking of duplicating method. 


Notice the sharp, clean-cut lines—the variety of 
design and shading. This same high quality can be 
matched, simply and economically, on a duplicating 
machine. Let us send you the proof. 

So that you can make a direct comparison of 
quality, we will send you a reproduction of the above 
illustration, produced by a different duplicating 
method. Just send the corner of this advertisement 
with your letterhead to the address at right. 

This more versatile duplicating method is doing an 
outstanding job in hundreds of schools and colleges 
teaching business practice—in two important ways. 


First, by giving students a working knowledge of 
this new and better method which greatly increases 
their value to future employers. Second, by pro- 
ducing a far greater variety of material needed for 
administrative and educational purposes. 


OTHER SPECIMENS FOR YOUR EXAMINATION 
With your copy of the reproduction, we will send 
other samples of duplicating used by schools. They 
will suggest many ways your school can use this 
higher quality duplicating method. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


1222 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the U. S. Patent Office 


Multigraph*** Multigraph Duplicator** *«Multilith 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Conference on Consumer Education‘ 


The movement for sound consumer edu- 
cation is but a current phase of the eco- 
nomic readjustment which continually 
goes on in this country where free enter- 
prise is a fundamental of our economic 
system. This view of the matter was 
somewhat overlooked in all of the discus- 
sions at the Second National Conference 
on Consumer Education held at Columbia, 
Missouri, April 1-3, under the auspices 
of the Institute for Consumer Education. 
For three days and nights 700 representa- 
tives of education, government, business, 
labor, and consumers grappled with major 
issues which this movement has raised, 
in an attempt to clarify thinking about 
them, but with no thought of reaching 
complete agreement on any of them. 

An important conference such as_ this 
cannot be reported upon in a brief edi- 
torial. Not even the highlights can be 
stated adequately without using more 
space than is available. Furthermore, 
without careful study of the printed re- 
port of the conference no member of it 
should attempt to interpret its outcomes 
or to say what impressions delegates may 
have carried away from it. Proceedings 
of the six general meetings and 23 group 
conferences were summarized at the last 
session, but the one who had this difficult, 
if not impossible, task to perform found 
it necessary to draw freely on his imagi- 
nation for suggestions as to what might 
have happened at these meetings, and 
even more freely on his fund of humor 
(and he had plenty) to make the generali- 
ties of his report entertaining. Even the 
complete report of a conference including 
29 separate give-and-take discussions, 
much of which was without prepared 
manuscripts or verbatim reporting, is 
not likely to present any very real con- 
census on the complex issues raised, or to 
cover with any large degree of complete- 
ness individual impressions taken away 
from this meeting. 

This important conference has been re- 
ported in many periodicals. Its aims, 
scope, and methods have been set forth 
in various media. Its “highlights” have 
been listed by its sponsors as they see 
them. No one can deny the sincerity or 
ability of those who so_ successfully 
planned and carried out a program of 
such wide scope. That the net beneficial 
result of the conference is substantial, no 
one can deny. The full report of it will 
be available to all at an early date through 
the Institute for Consumer Education at 
Columbia, Missouri. 

There is one aspect of such a confer- 
ence which is not likely to be stressed in 
the official report of it; and it is funda- 
mental to any permanent and_ satisfactory 
solution of the consumer-producer prob- 


* These comments by Professor Nichols are 
ppecering also as an editorial in the current issue 
the Harvard Educational Review. 
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lem. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
mention it even at the risk of being mis- 
understood. 

It seems reasonably clear that there 
was deep-seated antagonism between two 
groups—educators business men. 
Each was on the defensive; each by 
direct charge or insinuation accused the 
other of interfering with the orderly 
procedures of its services. Each posed 
difficult questions; each dodged issues. 
Yet there was little evidence- of bad 
humor; less of unwillingness to talk things 
over. But there was lacking that con- 
structive attitude which is essential to 
progress towards the achievement of com- 
mon understanding on the part of two 
groups of people who grapple wih a com- 
plex issue from diametrically opposite 
points of view. And this is the crux of 
the whole matter—opposing forces, in- 
stead of cooperating forces. 

It is reported by some that at this con- 
ference there was much evidence of con- 
flict of interests as between producers and 
consumers; that the former wants profit 
at the latter’s expense, and that the latter 


wants quality goods and services at low 


cost even if the former gets no profit. 
3ut it should be pointed out that such 
conflict of interests is by no means a 
necessary concomitant of our economic 
system. Some of this reported conflict is 
real; much of it is unreal. It is to be 
hoped that none of it is permanent, since 
our whole economic system has evolved 
out of the fundamental belief that it is 
better for each member of society to 
serve others and to be served by them. 
The foundation of mutually satisfactory 
and efficient service between any two 
social groups is mutual confidence. Much 
more is this true where the two groups 
are more or less identical, as they are in 
this case, since practically all consumers 
also are producers. There can be no 
solution to the consumer education prob- 
lem until people in their capacity of con- 
sumer are more realistic in their thinking 
about their producer function, for the 
two phases of our social life are inex- 
tricably intertwined. 

It is inevitable that in dealing with such 
a complex problem it should be attacked 
from many points of view and experi- 
mented upon by many groups of people. 
It is equally certain that many alleged 
solutions will emerge, and that advocates 
of each will be the articulate ones at any 
conference where the problem is discussed. 
The Columbia conference was no excep- 
tion. One might easily get the impression 
that it was a parade of plans for pro- 
tecting the consumer against his natural 
enemy, the producer. The representative 
of cooperatives had his obvious solution. 
The Better’ Business Bureau representa- 
tive told how his organization is attack- 
ing the problem. A labor leader diagnosed 
the difficulty and presented a remedy 


The home economics people put forth 
their remedy for the evils endured by the 


consumer. The social scientist had an- 
other solution—indeed several. The 
“propaganda analysis” advocates con- 


tended that one may not utter or print a 
word which has to do with an economic 
matter without thus disseminating propa- 
ganda—good or bad according to one’s 
own particular views on the subject coy- 
ered. Professors of economics made their 
contribution to the confusion of ideas. 
Women’s Clubs sent representatives to tell 
how they are fairing at the hands of pro- 
ducers and what they are doing in their 
cwn defense. The government sent its 
representatives to prove that consumers 
are not being neglected. And business— 
big and little, but mostly big—had scores 
of its “public relations” officers there to 
proclaim the producer's solicitude for 
consumer welfare, 

One might have carried away the im- 
pression that the meeting was a series of 
attacks and counter-attacks by educators, 
labor leaders, cooperatives, government 
officials, better business bureau represen- 
tatives, and many varieties of representa- 
tives of business (the producer culprit). 

One might easily have got the impres- 
sion that each of these protagonists of 
such diverse interests was there to pro- 
tect the interests which he represented, to 
ascertain what others are saying and do- 
ing, and to report back to his group, if it 
is attacked, with a view to strengthening 
its defense against adverse criticism. 

There was too little evidence that these 
conferees had met to make a concerted 
attack on a problem of vital interest to 
every man, woman, and child in this great 
country; too little evidence of a realiza- 
tion that only by constructive and co- 
operative effort are such problems solved. 

At the first meeting it was proposed 
that a representative committee be ap- 
pointed to work on the problem in the 
interim between annual conferences in 
an effort to impress on all interests rep- 
resented that the consumer movement 1s 
not based on the assumption that there 
must be eternal conflict between con- 
sumer and producer. Such a committee 
conceivably might pave the way for more 
constructive programs at ensuing meet- 
ings. But this proposal was brushed 
aside. 

Representatives of labor, better business 
bureaus, cooperatives, and business were 
asked if they would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to submit their basic instructional 
materials to such a committee. Each re- 
plied that his materials are now available 
to all who wish to use them for instruc- 
tion purposes, but not one recognized the 
fact that such materials are biased and 
largely unreliable as they stand. Not one 
indicated a willingness to submit his mate- 
rials to a joint committee. representing 
them all for such modifications as may 
be necessary to adapt them to the require- 
ments of consumer courses of instruction, 
or to rid them of objectionable bias for 
general use. 

A good illustration of the failure of 
the conferees to seek a common under- 
standing of the educational problem in- 
volved was the answer of an educator to 
this question put by a representative of 
business: “Do you apply the same sort of 
propaganda analysis to your imstruction 
material as you do to our advertisements ? 
The answer was: “No. We assume that 
business is wise enough to look out for its 
own interests. We analyze your ‘ads’; 
you may analyze our instruction material 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Recent nation-wide surveys have shown a _ business, it is only logical that a majority 

definite need in business offices today for of schools giving this type of vocational i 
employees trained to operate adding, cal- training should use Burroughs machines of t 

culating, bookkeeping and other types of _ ...that Burroughs, with years of experience inaeith 
figuring machines—both for general office in meeting the needs of business, is con- ia 
work and for specialized machine jobs. structively assisting many schools to plan a m 
In order properly to prepare students for and install practical business machine S, 
such jobs, it is highly essential that class- ls cinta oe 
room training should parallel actual office — This experience is available to you, with- if y 

cat, 
requirements and conditions as nearly as ut obligation, by writing to the Burroughs into 
possible... that the types of machines used — Educational Division. 
dents 
inthe classroom should be the same as those ; is ba 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY TI 
used in the majority of business offices. 6799 Second Boulevard ‘ Seek, Midiiges diffic 

‘ than 
Since Burroughs machines predominate in | Fx 
THIS NEW MANUAL to b 

t AY HELP YOU the 
This new manual is offered gratis ae; bank 
4 to officers and members of boards sitio 
; of private and public schools, : what 
Ou & superintendents, principals, and cummed MANUAL not 
commercial department heads, Fi 
Write today for your free copy, d 
quire 
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HE following story will illustrate 

and will also serve as an outline 
for what I have to say about the 
teaching of typewriting: 

At one time there came to the 
people of India a great teacher. And, 
this great teacher often went alone 
at eventide to meditate and pray. 
His followers, anxious to learn all 
of his ways that they might become 
more like him, followed him one 
evening and observed just what he 
did when he went to meditate and 
pray. Because the night was chilly, 
this teacher first built a fire in the 
fireplace; then because the stray cat 
that he was sheltering would often 
rub against his legs or jump upon 
his lap, and thereby disturb his med- 
itation, he tied the cat to the bed- 
post before sitting down to his medi- 
tation and prayer. Now, his fol- 
lowers having watched just what he 
did, went out and taught and prac- 
ticed these things—no matter what 
the temperature, they were sure that 
a fire must first be built and that a 
black cat must be secured and _ tied 
to the bedpost, otherwise meditation 
and praver would be without effect. 


What Is Wrong With Teaching 
Methods? 


Now, to my notion, that is just 
what has happened to the teaching 
of typing, and we have altogether 
too many black cats tied into our 
methods of teaching beginning tvp- 
ing. 

First, keyboard charts for learning 
a motor skill by visual rather than 
by kinesthetic memory. 

Second, perfect copies from be- 
ginning students. That is one of the 
worst cats we have. I am sure that 
if you knew the real nature of this 
cat, you would never again drag it 
into your beginning typewriting class 
—tfor one thing, it frightens the stu- 
dents and you must agree that that 
is bad. 

Third, the idea that it is any more 
difficult to learn to type by touch 
than by sight. 

Fourth, the idea that students need 
to be drilled to put their hands in 
the correct position on the home- 
bank, when that is the natural po- 
sition and they will have no trouble 
whatever, if difficulty regarding it is 
not suggested to them. 

Fifth, the idea that it is going to 
be difficult for them to get a re- 
quired speed of 50 or 60 words per 
minute. If their technique is cor- 
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Teaching Beginning Typewriting 
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rect and they do the required prac- 
tice they cannot help getting 30 
words; it is a natural easy rate of 
motion. The only thing that pre- 
vented it in any case that | have 
observed, has been the student's idea 
that it was difficult and that he must 
try to write fast. 


Sixth, and this is a bad one, 
marking the errors in the work 


which the student hands in and hand- 
ing it back to him. He has as good 
eyes as you have, he knows when 
he makes a mistake, he feels bad- 
ly enough about it, why humiliate 
him further? Were you ever, in 
playing golf, because you’ wanted 
very much to make a good shot, un- 
able to relax; and when you made 
your swing, vou topped the ball? 
Could anything have made you more 
angry? Then, did vou have some 


‘Keep your hands in position” 


good friend standing by, say, “Oh, 
My dear, you topped it, didn’t you?” 
Well, that is just what vou are do- 
ing to your students when you hand 
back their daily work with the errors 
all marked for them—and, it is just 
as bad if you tell them why they 
made the errors. They know; at 
any rate, if they don’t know, the 
time to correct them is when they 
are practicing. Then you can make a 
suggestion, have them try it, and get 
the satisfaction of doing the work 
correctly and having you observe 
their success rather than their de- 
feat. 


Improved Method of Teaching 


Nine years ago, after six years 
of struggle with these cats, I dis- 
carded all of them, and began using 
the following method which is psy- 


chologically sound, practically pain- 
less, and it works, 

The first thing that the students 
want to learn when they come into 
the typing rooms is the letter-mak- 
ing movements. That is where their 
interest lies, so teach that first; 
when their interest lags, teach them 
the carriage-return, insertion of the 
paper, etc. 


Instruction to the Students 
for the First Lesson 


The important thing for you to 
remember about typing ts that it is 
all in your head and your fingers— 
you could learn to type without 
touching the typewriter. You simply 
learn to make a little movement, like 
this—Dr. Coover calls them “tiger- 
claw movements.’ The move is much 
like a scratch movement only touch 
the kev with the ball of the finger 
rather than the nail. In other words, 
you are going to learn your alpha- 
bet in motions, so that when you 
think a letter your finger will respond 
with a movement. 

We will begin by using the first 
or index finger of your left-hand, 
just flexing the finger, like this. (il- 
lustrate) It never changes, that move 
is “F” no matter what you are writ- 
ing or how fast, that movement is 
“F.” Try it. Ready, ff ff. 

Now, the corresponding finger of 
the other hand, the same movement, 
that is “J.” Ready, try that letter- 
movement, //. 

Try it now, with your fingers on 
the keys, second bank from the bot- 
tom, just drop them on the keys 
naturally. If they are not exactly 
right, we'll correct that later. 

We always read from left to right, 
so we'll begin our lines with a letter 
on the left side of the keyboard. 
The move we just made with the left 
index finger. Don’t try to push the 
key down, or strike it, just flex or 
bend the finger off the key.’ It 
doesn’t make any difference whether 
or not the key goes down, or whether 


1Wiese-Coover Kinesthetic Method of 
Learning Touch Typing. p. 13. “The typ- 
ing stroke should be made without first 
raising the striking finger. The tiger- 
stroke from its position of rest to the 
proper position and back to the position of 
rest is a single flick-like movement. The 
resistance of the moving-key absorbs a 
part of the force of the stroke and the 
ball of the finger doesn’t glance off the 
cap but comes back to its position while 
the type bar is finishing its stroke.” 
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there is a mark on the paper; we 
are just learning to make the move- 
ment for the letter. The key will go 
down when you have practiced until 
you can flex the finger quickly—that 
is, bend it quickly off the key. 

Let us see about your position 
at the typewriter: Both feet on the 
floor, sitting to the back of the chair 
at the seat, bending forward from the 
hips—not from the waist. You 
should be sitting so that the type- 
writer is a little to your left and 
the left end of the typewriter should 
be a little farther from you than 
the right. (Instructor should see 
shat the height of the machine is 
suited to the student.) Your chair 
should be back far enough from the 
typewriter so that your arms hang 
about straight down from your 
shoulders, and when your fingers are 
curved to form an arch they just 
reach the second bank of keys. No 
part of the hand should touch the 
machine, except the finger tips, and 
the slant of the hand should cor- 
respond to the slant of the keyboard. 

Now, again, with your hands on 
the keyboard. If you are right- 
handed, strike down with your right 
thumb; if you are left-handed, use 
your left thumb. Ready, strike, 
straight down with your thumb. 
That is spacing, again, space. 

Keep your hands in position so 
that you will get used to the feel 
of the position, while I tell you some- 
thing else about typing. We make 
a great fuss about typing by touch 
as if it were very difficult to do. I'll 
tell you a secret, there’s nothing to 
it, it is the easiest way to write and 
the quickest way to learn to write. 

Try your movements for “F” and 
for “J.” With your eyes on the 
copy—don’t try to hit the key, just 
bend your finger quickly off the key 
and pay no attention to what hap- 
pens, 
rr uu uu rr rr uu uu uu uu 
gg gg hh hh gg gg hh hh gg gg hh hh 
frfgf jujhj frfgf jujhj frfgf jujhj 
tr rr uu uu rr rr uu uu rr rr uu uu 
gg gg hh hh gg gg hh hh gg gg hh hh 
fr ju fr ju frgu frsju fr ju 
fg jh fg jh fg jh fg jh fg jh fg jh 
fr ju fg jh fr ju fg jh fr ju fg jh 


Now, with the phonograph record, 
write the first line of the first ex- 
ercise. Keep your eyes on the copy 
and make the movements for the let- 
ters, if you lose your place, it doesn’t 
matter, just begin where you think 
it might be and go on; if you are not 
right that doesn’t matter either, you'll 
soon learn to keep your place. 

The beginning of a line introduc- 
ing a new letter-making movement 
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will always be the left-hand finger 
followed by the corresponding finger 
of the other hand. Again, with the 
left index or “F” finger reach over 
toward the other hand—like this. Flex 
or bend the finger back quickly, that 
movement is “G.” Notice that it 
follows “F” just as it does in the 
alphabet. Try it. Hold your other 
fingers still on the keys, don’t move 
any but the one with which you are 
making the movement for “G.” Don’t 


Correct Position at the Typewriter 


try to force the key down, when 
you have practiced until you can flex 
the finger quickly, the keys will go 
down; and it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to you whether or not they go 
down, you are learning to connect 
the feel of the movement with the 
thought or sight of the letter. Now, 
make the corresponding movement 
with the index or J-finger of your 
right-hand. Now, with the phono- 
graph record write the second line 
of the exercise. 

For the next letter-making move- 
ment, we begin with the index or F- 
finger of the left-hand. This is a 
movement upward and to the left. 
It is the same movement as you 
make for “F” except that it is up- 
ward and to the left—all of your 
letter-making movements are the 
same, except in the direction of the 
first part of the movement. Ready, 
let’s try it, rr rr. Now, the same 
movement with the /-finger. Ready, 
uu uu. 

You will easily associate the move- 
ment for “R” with the F-finger be- 
cause the two letters are so much 
alike—cut off the lower left-hand 
quarter of the “R” and you have 
left an “F.” Then the “U” is easily 
associated with the “J” because, if 
the left side of the “/” is made as 
high as the right, “J” becomes “U.” 
These associations will help you un- 
til you have made a permanent con- 
nection through practice ‘between the 
movement for the letter, and the let- 
ter. 
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Repeat each line several times 
and you will soon find it easy to 
write this complete exercise and the 
following ones. 


Second Lesson 


You can write this exercise with 
the record from your copy. It will 
be easy this time for you have had 
some finger exercises and-have 
tered some of the letter*making 
movements; and, these are just like 
the first ones you learned, exept 
that they are made with different 
fingers. 

With your hands in position on 
the home-bank. The /s¢ line of » our 
exercise begins with the /st |: 
of the alphabet; and it is mad: by 
the /st finger on the left end of the 
keyboard which is the little finge: of 
your left-hand. The next cha-ac- 
ter is the “;” and that is made \ ith 
the corresponding finger of the o: her 
hand. Ready, try the moves. Now, 
try with the record and repeat he 
line. 


ss ss Il ll ss ss Il ll ss ss I! ll 
dd dd kk kk dd dd kk kk dd dd kk kk 
asdfg ;lkjh asdfg ;lkjh asdfg  ;kjh 
frigt jujhj frfgt jujhj frfgt jryhj 
gidsa hjkl; gfdsa hjkl; gfdsa_ 


The 2nd line begins with a move 
made with the 2nd finger from the 
left end of the keyboard and the let- 
ter is “S.” The letter following 
“S” is “L” and that is, of course, 
made with a like movement with the 
corresponding finger of the other 
hand. Ready, write that line with 
the record. 

The 3rd line begins with a move 
made by the 3rd finger from the left 
end of the keyboard, and the letter is 
“D.” The letter following “D”’ is 
“K” which is made with the corres- 
ponding finger of the other hand 
Try writing it as you did the other 
lines with the record. 


Suggestions to the Teacher 


It has been my experience, that 
we are all best satisfied about the 
speed when the record is set at ap- 
proximately 20 words per minute, 
which would be two strokes per sec- 
ond and that is certainly easy to do. 
If some find it a little too fast, they 
can repeat the line until it becomes 
easy. 

Finger exercises are essential. 
Simple but effective and carefully se- 
lected finger exercises should be given 
with instructions as to just when and 
how they are to be practiced. 

Associations are helpful until the 
motor response has been established, 
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but they should only be made be- 
tween the rest position or home-key 
position and the character to be 
made. 


Checking the Ilork 


Have the students write the exer- 
cises that are assigned for practice, 
with the records, and watch the fin- 
gers, giving help and correction where 
needed. You will find this the hardest 
work that you have to do for you 
must watch the fingers and hands 
closely, being careful to see that each 
student is getting just the help he 
needs—these exact movements pro- 
duce accurate typists. You will soon 
be able to tell by looking at the hands 
whether or not the student is think- 
ing the movement for the character 
or whether he is trying to think where 
the key is on the keyboard and then 
hit it—it is not possible to have the 
same ease of movement in the latter 
case. 

The essentials of typing ; speed, ac- 
curacy, and rhythm should be taught 
from the first lesson. Speed, in the 
single stroke as the finger flicks off 
the key; accuracy, in the sureness 
with which the move is made; and 
rhythm, in the smoothness with which 
each movement and group of move- 
ments is made. In other words, 
there is no excuse for-permitting stu- 
dents to practice unskillful motions 
and fix them as habits. 


Proper Time for Instructions 


Don’t hurry students and don’t try 
to have beginning students type con- 
tinuously. Stop the machines and give 
your instructions—remember what 
Dewey says about acquiring skill, 
“We learn to swim in winter and we 
learn to skate in summer.” Hurried 
movements mean tense muscles and 
fatigue. Fatigue is an actual physi- 
cal change and cannot be overcome 
by will power but continues until the 
blood carries away the waste prod- 
uct produced by the activity of the 
muscle. 

Use the frequent rest periods be- 
tween skill-practice periods for giv- 
ing instructions and don’t give too 
many at once. Present new elements 
one thing at a time and when the 
student is ready to use it in his work. 

Give your assignments for the 
next day at the first of the class 
period when you are unhurried and 
make sure that the student can do the 
assignment you give within the time 
which he is required to practice, thus 
making it possible for him to remain 
interested in his work and satisfied 
with his accomplishments.” 


2 Gates: “The first step in developing zeal and 
interest .in an activity is to see that the activity 
is pursued successfully.” 
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Perfect Copy from Beginnin 
Students? 


Now, for the notion that it is a 
good idea to require perfect copy 
trom beginning typing students. Dr. 
Coover says: “The keyboard should 
be learned through attention to kin- 
esthetic sensations produced by mak- 
ing the correct finger movement.” Dr. 
Sook says, “one of the most im- 
portant problems is to get the learner 
to respond to instruction with a feel- 
ing of confidence and with the belief 
that he can and will succeed.’ 

Let us see just what we want 
the beginning student to do. We want 
him to acquire a certain skill with 
the least possible expenditure of time 
and effort; and we have Dr. Coover 
and Dr. Book as authority for the 
following: that the keyboard should 
be learned through attention to kin- 
esthetic sensations produced by mak- 
ing the correct finger-movement, and 
that the student learns best when he 
is happy, confident, and interested. 

First: learn through attention to 
kinesthetic sensation? When you re- 
quire perfect copy, making it the 
measure of accomplishment, that is 
where the attention is directed, and 
not on the kinesthetic sensation pro- 
duced by the correct finger-move- 
ment. To be sure, Dr. Coover says 
perfect copies should be required, but 
~ 2 William F. Book, Ph.D. Learning to Type- 


write. 


remember he required that students 
master all the movements for typing 
before making any copies—master 
them before they used the typewriter 
at all.4 

Now the quick flexing of the fin- 
ger is what sends the key down and 
gives a good clear print; and when 
the correct response has been made 
until skill is acquired so that it is 
done quickly and easily, the result 
is perfect even copy; but notice, it 
is a result of acquired skill. If a be- 
ginning student hands me a perfect 
copy, I am quite sure that he is not 
learning the movement he should but 
is either following the key down or 
hitting it and that he is probably look- 
ing back at the copy he is making in 
order to be sure that he has hit the 
desired key and that it went down 
hard enough to print. 

And the second point : Happy, con- 
fident, interested student? I believe 
you all know what perfect-copy re- 
quirement does to the student’s con- 
fidence and happiness. There is no 
need for further comment on that. 

Lastly: Perfect copy is no proof 
of correct finger movements. We all 
know pick-and-hunt typists who pro- 
duce perfect copy. Of beginning 
students, require perfect technique; 
of advanced students, require perfect 
copies as a result of acquired skill. 


4 Wiese-Coover Kinesthetic Method of Learning 
Touch Typing, p. 10. 
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Ship on Sea 


by Steve Shuster 
Windber High School 
Windber, Pennsylvania 


The sketch reproduced here was typed 
directly without planning whatsoever. 
The shading effects were obtained by 
striking with degrees of different intens- 
ity and by striking over. The following 
letters and characters were used: ‘‘m’’, 
“‘w’’, “‘o’’, period, colon, diagonal. 

This is one of the entries submitted in 
the National Artistic Typing Contest con- 
ducted by Julius Nelson, Windber High 
School, Windber, Pennsylvania. Other 
designs will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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An Experimental Program 
In Business Education 


USINESS education needs a 

“break.” It needs a “break” with 
respect to the planning and to the 
developing of much needed research 
looking toward curriculum revision 
and improvement. 

National, state, and local studies 
of an experimental nature in the field 
of secondary education are being 
concerned largely with those areas 
which are commonly described as 
general education. The national study 
of secondary education which is be- 
ing developed under the sponsorship 
of the General Education Board is 
an example of one large, nationwide 
experiment. The Cooperating Secon- 
dary Schools of California, a group 
which is working under the guidance 
of the University of California, is an 
example of a state organization 
which is concerned with the newer 
phases of general education. 

No criticism should be made of 
experimentation in these broad areas 
of secondary education. It may be 
that criticism should be leveled 
against the field of business education 
because the need for careful experi- 
mentation has not been recognized in 
a positive manner. 

At this point, one might ask, logi- 
cally, three questions : 

1. Are changes desirable in the 
area of business education ? 

2. What are the aims of business 
education today? 

3. In the light of the constant dis- 
cussion about the upgrading of busi- 
ness education, should less attention 
be paid to skill training in the senior 
high school? If so, should a new type 
of program be developed for the sec- 
ondary schools? 

Let us discuss the implications in 
these statements. Education is a con- 
tinually changing process. As our 
civilization develops, new needs _ be- 
come apparent, many old ideas and 


by John N. Given 


Director of Business Education 
Los Angeles, California 


“Many business leaders are say- 
ing, and rightly so, that more at- 
tention should be paid to the need 
for training in the field of busi- 
ness where there exists the 
greatest opportunity for gainful 
employment.” 


old concepts become outmoded. It is 
a sign of sound educational practice 
when current educational programs 
are reexamined critically scien- 
tifically. It is not heresy to believe 
that subject matter materials may be 
included in the business curricula of 
our high schools today which cannot 
be justified except by precedent. 


More Extensive Programs in 
Newer Areas 


Many business leaders are saying, 
and rightly so, that more attention 
should be paid to the need for train- 
ing in the field of business where 
there exists the greatest opportunity 
for gainful employment. Opportunity 
exists to a far greater extent in the 
fields of clerical activities and sales- 
manship than in the fields of short- 
hand and bookkeeping. There has 
been too intensive a specialization in 
the secondary schools in these last 
two fields. 

Authorities have maintained that 
business education has three values: 
the social, the personal, and the voca- 
tional. Is it not possible that the im- 
portance of the first two values, the 
social and the personal-use objec- 
tives, exist largely in the minds of 
those who are teaching in the field? 
Certain it is that the job incentive is 
the primary reason for the interest of 


the wast majority of the boys and 
girls who major in business edieca- 
tion. 

The most desirable place for the 
giving of training in business ed ica- 
tion would be during the junior and 
senior years of the university > ro- 
gram—if, all young people enr ‘led 
for university work. Such of course 
is not the case. The next best }) ace 
to offer vocational business educ: ion 
would be in the junior college ea. 
Neither, however, do the majorit. of 
students attend junior college. Th -re- 
fore, it seems sound and logical -ea- 
soning to recommend that vocati: na! 
training of the business type be given 
in the junior and senior years of the 
high school—the place closest to \o- 
cational need. 

It is no mere supposition to bel eve 
that approximately 75 per cent of ‘he 
young men and young women \ ho 
are enrolled in our secondary sch: ols 
today obtain their last contact \ ith 
formal education at this level. There 
is much evidence at hand to support 
this contention, The Gulick Report, 
an inquiry into the status of educa- 
tion in New York State, reports ‘he 
figure to be 75 per cent for that loca- 
tion. A recent survey in the Los .\n- 
geles area indicates that from 75 per 
cent to 85 per cent of the high schoo! 
group terminate their formal educa- 
tion at the completion of grade 
twelve. When, and if, the time comes 
that the vast majority of our youth 
seek additional training beyond the 
high school level, then it is time to 
consider upgrading in all of its voca- 
tional phases. 

In September, 1939, the commer- 
cial departments of five representa- 
tive Los Angeles senior high schools 
decided to experiment with a new 
curriculum which had been worked 
out carefully by the teachers. It was 
the belief of this group that the pres- 


After High School—No Further Contact With Formal Education 


For Three Out of Four 
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ent curriculum was not meeting the 
needs of a large number of boys and 
girls. (It must be remembered that 
these needs should be considered in 
terms of the demands of the immedi- 
ate community.) 


Articulation With Other Curricula 


There was concern, also for the 
large number of students who 
changed from one commercial cur- 
ricula to another prior to graduation. 
For example, at grade ten, the major 
interests of the commercial students 
would fall roughly into the following 
four vocational majors: 65 per cent 
secretarial, 20 per cent bookkeeping, 
1G per cent clerical, and 5 per cent 
merchandising. At graduation time, 
the approximate percentages are as 
follows: 65 per cent clerical, 15 per 
cent secretarial, 15 per cent book- 
keeping and 5 per cent merchandis- 
ing. 

Space is not sufficient here to out- 
line in detail the regular commercial 
offerings in the Los Angeles high 
schools. Suffice it to say that under 
the present program of offerings, the 
commercial student has the choice of 
one of four curricula: the secretarial, 
the accounting, the merchandising, or 
the general clerical. This choice is 
made at the beginning of the eleventh 
grade. All students prior to this time 
have completed a year’s work in 
junior business training in grade 
nine, and typewriting and bookkeep- 
ing in grade ten. 


NEW PROGRAM DEVELOPED IN FIVE 
EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 


Grade 9 
Health 
. Social Living 
Science or Practical Art 
. Elective 
. Elective 


Grade 10 

. Health 
English or Social Living 
. Biology Laboratory 
Business Orientation 
(a) Elective 
(b) Typewriting 

Grade 11 
Stenographic Major 
1. Health 
2.§Social Living or (English- 
3.)Social Studies) 
4, Shorthand 
5. Typewriting 
6. Elective 
Business Management Major 


1. Health 

Living or (English- 
Social Studies ) 

4. Salesmanship 

5. Bookkeeping 


6. Elective 

Grade 12 
Stenographic Major 
1. Health 


2. a. Business Correspondence 
b. Business Law 
3. Shorthand and Transcription 
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4, Office Practice 

5. a. Elective : 
b. Bookkeeping (secretarial) 

6. Elective 

Business Management Major 


1. Health 

2. a. Business Correspondence 
b. Business Law 

3. a. Merchandising 
b. Advertising 

4. Clerical Practice 

5. Elective 

6. Elective 


Let us examine, briefly, some of 
the proposals in the new program. 
In grade nine, in place of the re- 
quired work in junior business train- 
ing, an elective subject is substituted 
If one cares to examine books in the 
field of junior business training, one 
can understand readily that a tremen- 
dous change has taken place in the 
material which is contained in the 
textbooks. lifteen years ago, the 
books were crammed full of informa- 
tion about jobs for junior workers. 
Now that the junior worker is able 
no longer to find employment, the 
texts contain such units of work as 
travel, transportation, and communi- 
cation. Do such units, in themselves, 
offer an introduction to the field of 
business education? It is doubtful if 
such is the case. In the experimental 
schools, the subject of junior business 
training will be offered, but as an 
elective only. It is hoped that many 
students with an interest in the field 
of fine and applied arts may use this 
elective period to pursue their avoca- 
tional interests further. 

In grade ten, there is a definite 
change from the old program, which 
required a year’s work in the field of 
bookkeeping. There has been substi- 
tuted a new subject in guidance, 
called business orientation. 


Better Understanding of the 
Business Life of the Community 


Young people in high school today 
need to know more about the busi- 
ness life of the community. They 
need more orientation and guidance 
before they can be expected to follow 
profitably any course in business edu- 
cation. Has it not been true, usually, 
that the student has been obliged to 
enter one of the major subject fields 
vithout having had a thorough back- 
ground of knowledge and informa- 
tion which he should have if he is to 
make a sound choice? Is it not true 
that the average student in business 
education today believes that his only 
opportunity for success is in qualify- 
ing as a typist, a bookkeeper, or a 
stenographer? Only since the adop- 
tion of the George-Deen program ‘in 
distributive education has the student 
realized that there was a fourth field, 


that of merchandising and salesman- 
ship. According to the United States 
Employment Office there are over ten 
thousand different positions by which 
a man earns his living, and approxi- 
mately two thousand of these might 
be classified as being of a commercial 
nature. 

Some question exists as to the 
proper grade level for the teaching of 
vocational guidance. There are those 
who insist that vocational guidance 
should be given in the twelfth grade; 
it is the opinion of others that voca- 
tional guidance offered in the twelfth 
grade comes too late in the vocational 
preparation of the high school boy or 
girl. If the student does not plan to 
continue with his education, there is 
nothing much he can do about imme- 
diate preparation for a job in which 
he may find some interest through 
vocational guidance in the twelfth 
year. 

The critics of vocational guidance 
on the tenth grade level point out that 
the student is too immature to know 
exactly in what field he does have an 
interest. 

Whether or not the guidance work 
be placed on the twelfth grade level 
or the tenth grade level is not of 
paramount concern. The manner in 
which the work is handled, however, 
is of the utmost significance. In the 
new tenth grade guidance program it 
is the hope of the teachers that the 
subject will not be too specific in its 
viewpoint. It is hoped, rather, that 
the students may obtain information 
about broad areas of business activ- 
ity. In the past too many pseudo 
guidance experts have said, “William, 
you should go down this road!" in- 
stead of, “William, if you do decide 
to go down this vocational road, this 
is what you may expect.” By pointing 
out to the boy and the girl the wide 
vista of many opportunities in busi- 
ness, the school may accomplish two 
things: First, it may guide out of vo- 
cational business education that stu- 
dent who has neither the interest, the 
inclination, nor the ability to profit 
from the program. Second, it will 
give the student who does pursue one 
of the curricula a much better back- 
ground of information about the 
business life of the community in 
which he is to live. 


An Experiment in Business 
Orientation 


The new subject of business orien- 
tation is the only strictly new subject 
in the experimental program. Its pur- 
pose, as has been stated before, is to 
give the student, first, an introduction 
to the entire field of business activity 


‘and, second, an understanding of the 
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business work of the world. The 
work, divided into four units, has 
been developed as follows: 


Unit I 
Introduction 
Two Weeks 
Occupational readiness examinations 
and tests of reading comprehension are 
given. These materials may form the 
basis for wise guidance later. 


Unit IT 
A Panorama of the World’s Work 
Eight Weeks 

In this unit the student is given a short 
overview of the entire field of commerce 
and industry, as well as a brief review of 
economic geography. During the same 
time, the student is given the opportunity 
to test himself by means of interest and 
aptitude tests in order to find out his real 
interests in business education. 


Unit IIT 
The World of Business 
Ten Weeks 

In this unit the student studies such 
phases of business as, business trends, the 
requirements of the various occupational 
fields, the preparation needed, the sal- 
aries paid, and the working conditions. 


Unit IV 
The Business Community of Southern 
California 
Five Weeks 
Attention is given here to trends of em- 
ployment in the Los Angeles area. A spe- 
cific example might be this: The airplane 
industry of Southern California is unable 
to obtain, at the present time, a sufficient 
number of young men who have had some 
training in the industrial arts field. It has 
been reported that it is necessary to go 
as far east as Chicago in order to obtain 
the necessary young workers — young 
workers who have a familiarity with tools 
and who have an elementary understand- 
ing of blue print reading. 


Unit V 
Vocational Guidance 
Fifteen Weeks 


Here the student studies the field of his 
choice. 


The teachers who have been teach- 
ing these units are enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of the subject. There 
is general belief that there is a fine 
opportunity to know each student 
and thereby to give each one more 
help with his individual problems. 

In grade eleven, in the experi- 
mental schools, the student makes his 
choice between the stenographic ma- 
jor and the major in business man- 
agement. The business management 
major is, in reality, a combination of 


three majors—clerical, merchandis- 


ing, and accounting—which have 
been established and are in operation 
in the other schools. With a year’s 
work in business orientation and 
guidance as background material, the 
student, with the aid of his tenth 
grade guidance teacher, should be 
able to make a wise vocational choice. 
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Selective Enrollment in Shorthand 

In the stenographic major it is 
hoped that only the highest type of 
student will be allowed to enroll. 
Here again the tenth grade guidance 
teacher has had the opportunity to 
give sound information to each stu- 
dent. The program from grade eleven 
to grade twelve is very similar to, in 
fact identical with, the regular steno- 
graphic program, except that in grade 
twelve an intensive course in book- 
keeping of the secretarial type is re- 
quired of all students. 

In the new business management 
major, in grade eleven, there are two 
required courses in commerce: a year 
of bookkeeping, which will be of the 
vocational type, and a year of sales- 
manship. It has been the findings of 


the immediate community that many 
of the graduates of the high schools 
become owners of their own business, 
such as tire shops, soda fountains, 
garages, service stations, and baker- 
ies. In grade twelve, the student will 
be required to take merchandising 
and advertising, and a year of cleri- 
cal practice. In the subject of clerical 
practice the student will become fa- 
miliar with general office routine by 
his experiences in the student siore. 

The experimental program is 1 its 
first semester of existence, but ‘t is 
hoped that out of this experimenta- 
tion will come a forward step in rak- 
ing the curriculuy of the Los \n- 
geles City Schools more adaptab « to 
the needs of the boys and girls i: the 
immediate area. 


‘“WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF A GOOD SECRETARY?’’ 


In a recent nation-wide contest conducted by the Underwood Elliott Fisher Com) any 
all secretaries, typists and students were invited to submit papers of under 300 word: on 
the subject: “What Are the Qualifications of a Good Secretary ?” 

The following individuals agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, 
president of the American Management Association, New York; Miss Jenifer Hoyt. 
principal of the Washington School for Secretaries, New York; Mr. J. R. Jackiian, 
officer of the National Office Management Association and treasurer of Kendall Mills, 
Walpole, Massachusetts; Mr. Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
and Dr. E. J. McNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, New York. 

At the conclusion of the contest the judges, who had studied 10,000 entries, awarded first 
prize to Charlotte Westberg, a senior in the secretarial course at the University of 
Minnesota. At the same time they gave “Honorable Mention” to twenty-eight otter 


entrants in the contest. 


Miss Westberg’s entry appeared in the May issue of the Journal and one of the entries 
that was awarded “Honorable Mention” is presented below. 


If a good secretary were merely the personification of accuracy, 

speed and efficiency, his place in the business world could be adequately 
filled by a robot. This mechanical man could even boast of a neat 
appearance and a correctly modulated, artificial voice as a part of his 
secretarial equipment. But the spark that vitalizes the necessary me- 
chanical perfection of a good secretary and makes the human secretary 
irreplaceable, is personality. 
. I think that education and character must build the personality of 
the good secretary. Self criticism, constant study and observation, 
and above all an eagerness to learn, are surer means to secretarial 
advancement than merely a college degree. Over a period of years, no 
good secretary will work for a company whose business interests he 
cannot follow intelligently and with enthusiasm, whether his company 
be a candy manufacturer or a banking firm. 

This fundamental knowledge of the business which he is serving, 
enables the good secretary to act as a buffer, or shock absorber, between 
the business man and his customers. It is in this capacity of con- 
tacting people, that character, as well as education, is of greatest 
importance to him. 

Self control and tact, that rare combination of shrewdness and good 
manners, are character essentials of a good secretary. He is always 
courteous, sympathetic, and optimistic both toward his employer and 
the customer, yet he is reticent. He evaluates men as well as contracts. 
The good secretary dominates the outer office without being domin- 
eering. He is honest; he does not allow petty motives to guide 
admittance to the “Private” office. 

Combining the highest type of education and character, the good 
secretary’s trained hand is guided by the mind and heart. In serving 
the best interests of his employer, he unfailingly achieves his own 
rapid advancement. 

—Leonard Huber, Valle’ High School, Ste. Genevieve, Missouri. 


Some of the other entries that received “Honorable Mention” will be presented in 
later issues of this magazine. 
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The Relative Importance of 
Stenographic Training 


NE does not have to be a 

prophet to foresee drastic 
changes in business education. With- 
out scientific appraisal we know that 
many things are not as they should 
be. It takes no extensive investiga- 
tion to find out that there are six 
pupils enrolled in stenographic 
courses (notice that I said enrolled 
in stenographic courses; I did not 
say trained in stenographic skills) 
for every stenographic position avail- 
able annually ; that every stenograph- 
ic class is packed with people who 
have none of the essential qualifica- 
tions for success in the work. 


Need for a Well-Balanced and 
Functioning Course 


Granted that there are too many 
unqualified people enrolled in steno- 
graphic courses and that secondary 
schools should set up courses in 
other fields of business such as re- 
tail trade and general clerical, it does 
not follow that stenographic courses 
should be de-vocationalized or crowd- 
ed out. Rather, it means that a well- 
balanced and functioning program of 
secretarial training must be set up be- 
fore those who are confused in their 
thinking slip some things over in our 
work that will be tragic for the boys 
and girls who are in secondary 
schools and who want the oppor- 
tunity of selecting these subjects 
based upon a counsel of guidance 
that is sound. When a thirteenth- 
year program is available job com- 
petency can be attained at an age 
level acceptable to business. 

There is only one good reason for 
prescribing any course and that is 
that the learning of it will have some 
value to the individual. This is fun- 
damental. Does stenographic training 
have any value for a person who is 
capable of learning it? The answer to 
that question can be found in the 
biographies of hundreds of people 
who have found their training in 
stenographic work to be a stepping 
stone to future successes in other 
fields. What did one of the Stand- 
ard Oil companies have in mind 
when they insisted that every young 
man whom they took in their em- 
ploy must have had training in short- 
hand and typewriting? The promo- 
tional possibilities of these young men 
were greater than if they had not had 
any such training. We must not be 
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completely blinded to the true state 
of conditions by the figures that tell 
us that only 9 per cent of all busi- 
ness office positions are stenographic. 
What about those jobs that are noi 
purely stenographic but that require 
some ability of a stenographic na- 
ture? Figures of such a survey in 
Detroit show that at least an addi- 
tional 15 per cent of workers have 
occasion to use stenographic abilities. 
To my knowledge no figures have 
been obtained, and probably it would 
be difficult to obtain them, as.to the 
number of professional people ard 
cthers who have found an ability 
to write shorthand and to typewcite 
of inestimable value to them in getting 
started in their work or as an added 
tool in their own profession. To be 
sure, I don’t want to offer anything 
that sounds like pure rationalization, 
but it seems to me that it would be 


Training in stenographic work is a 
‘stepping stone to future successes in 
other fields” 


dangerous to deny a bright and alert 
boy or girl the opportunity of taking 
this very interesting and_ profitable 
course. 


“There is Always Room for a 
Good Man”’ 


Energetic and ambitious young 
men are not discouraged from taking 
law in college these days just because 
there are too many lawyers. Trained 


engineers find it difficult to find em- 
ployment as do doctors, dentists, and 
all other trained people. The dean 
of the school of engineering of a 
prominent university was asked if he 
was discouraging capable young 
men in college today from taking en- 
gineering in view of the few oppor- 
tunities there are nowadays for these 
young men to get jobs. He answered, 
“No, by all means | am encourag- 
ing them for we are not preparing 
these young men for today only.” 
Henry Ford and other industrialists 
are optimistic as to the economic fu- 
ture of America. They are sure that 
there will be need for trained people. 
Again, I fear that you will be ac- 
cusing me of rationalizing and that 
it would be much better to look at 
the problem in terms of the grim 
reality that there are no stenographic 
jobs, so let’s train Mary to be a 
salesgirl or a bundle wrapper. 

Yes, there are more salesgirls and 
bundle wrappers and this was always 
true. JI am aware that it is a pity 
to give Mary courses in shorthand 
and typewriting in high school and 
send her out into this cruel world 
with the idea that she will get a 
job as a stenographer. Let’s look 
squarely at this problem. You will 
notice that I said Marv had taken 
courses in shorthand and typewriting 
—I didn’t savy that Mary had had 
sufficient training in these courses to 
make her an efficient stenographer. 
The facts are that Mary is neither a 
stenographer, a salesgirl, nor a bun- 
dle wrapper. If Mary’s intelligence 
rating is low she should have had 
better guidance by the counsellor in 
the school and should not have had 
attempted the learning of stenograph- 
ic work. Many businessmen will cor- 
roborate this story: An employer 
explained his needs for stenographic 
help to the principal of a local school ; 
the principal recommended a girl who 
stood at the head of her class in 
shorthand and upon the principal’s 
recommendation the girl was hired. 
Unfortunately, the girl was unable 
to take dictation at more than sev- 
enty-five to eighty words a minute; 
she took twice as long to transcribe 
a letter after it had been dictated as 
a beginning stenographer should 
take; and she had little idea of how 
to arrange a letter. When her de- 
ficiencies were called to her atten- 
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tion she wept profusely because she 
had been led to believe by her teach- 
er that she was an efficient stenog- 
rapher. This girl had a fine men- 
tality and probably was the best in 
her class, but the standards of 
achievement of the school were not 
the same as the requirements of busi- 
ness. Do you see what I mean by 
putting our house in order? Too often 
teacher’s marks fall short of being 
accurate measures of success in a vo- 
cation. 


Distributive Education Teachers 
Must Be Skilled Workers 


Perhaps teachers of the traditional 
skill subjects might pattern after the 
men and women who are going into 
the distributive education field. One 
of the first requirements of a teacher 
of distributive education is that he is 
able to get on and stay on a pay- 
roll of a retail establishment. The 
teacher’s language must be the lan- 
guage of business, the methods will 
be direct and to the point, the sub- 
ject matter will be built around ac- 
tual business experiences. The teach- 
er’s personality will be inspiring and 
stimulating and the entire program 
will have one objective—to train men 
and women to do their jobs better 
than they have been doing them and 
to prepare them for promotion. In 
the distributive education work the 
teacher must be a salesman lest the 
merchant should say, “That teacher 
couldn’t sell. How can she train 
others to sell.”” Just as soon as teach- 
ers of stenographic courses hitch 
their wagons to these same stars and 
overthrow all of the unessentials that 
are indulged in at the present time 
will we have a balanced and function- 
ing stenographic program in the sec- 
ondary school. If these courses are 
to survive, they must become a work- 
ing part of the business world into 
which we are sending our students. 
Indeed, if we don’t, we may find our- 
selves standing on sidelines 
watching the procession go by. 

I believe we are responsible for 
finding courses in which students can 
succeed, rather than casting them out 
of courses for which they seem to 
lack ability. How can‘this be done? 
If we only knew some way to de- 
termine in advance which students 
are unable to profit from the instruc- 
tion in a particular course because of 
lack of intelligence, capacity, interest. 
or attitude, etc., we could prevent 
much sorrow, disappointment, loss 
of time, misfits; we could save the 
time, money, space, and human effort 
that is now being futilely expended— 
we could avoid excessive enrollments 
in some subjects and insufficient en- 
rollments in some others. Such 
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prognosis as this just hasn’t been 
found as yet, so I say that it is dan- 
gerous dogmatically to say that John 
or Mary cannot enroll in stenographic 
courses just because some counsellor 
thinks that John or Mary cannot pos- 
sibly find a job as a stenographer, 
or that he wouldn’t succeed in learn- 
ing it. It is possible that in the 
process of studying a subject, a stu- 
dent will learn many of the things 
that a predictive guess of a counsellor 
failed to take into consideration. So 
again I plead for understanding 
guidance. 

To a very considerable extent the 
program offered in stenographic 
training should fit reasonably well 
the community where the school is 
located. I am sure that the program 
of business studies taught in a rural 
community should differ from the 
business curriculum of the urban 
community. It is not always easy 
to predict exactly what the market 
will be in 1942 for stenographers. 
If the school tried to do this they 
would also have to estimate how 
many retail salesmen they would be 
required to train and how many ma- 
chine operators there would be need 
for. This may sound logical, but 
actually it isn’t possible, and we all 
know that all of this planned economy 
seems to have many limitations. 


How Much School Work Is 
Meaningless? 


Going back to Mary, diagnosis re- 
veals that Mary’s shorthand class 
suffered from monotonous drill, and 
these monotonous drills deadened 
Mary’s interest in shorthand. In her 
typewriting work she was made to 
work hour after hour typing budgets 
that meant absolutely nothing to her 
and that did not train her to be an 
efficient typist. Mary was enrolled 
in a typewriting class for four 
semesters and could write only forty 
words a minute. The school where 
Mary was enrolled did not teach 
transcription. It was merely sand- 
wiched in the typewriting class. Un- 
der this type of training only the 
very bright pupils survived and were 
capable of applying their innate abil- 
ities, for they had no opportunity of 
acquiring any real job efficiency. So, 
even in the heydey of employment 
it is doubtful if a very large per- 
centage of those graduated were 
trained with any degree of job com- 
petency. Private schools have reaped 
great harvests upon the failures of 
the high school to teach marketable 
skills to the pupils taking stenograph- 
ic courses. 

Progressive commercial teachers 
know that in order to produce ef- 
ficient stenographers high schools 


must abolish the fetters of traditional 
set-ups and adopt business-like pro- 
grams. Flexible, up-to-the-minute, 
courses of study form the pattern 
for dynamic stenographic training, 
because training for efficiency cannot 
be effectively achieved in an outmod- 
ed stereotyped “straight-jacket” com- 
mercial program of study. May | 


suggest: 


(1) Boys and girls in the sten.- 
graphic courses should be more s- 
lective than they are at the prescit 
time; this selective process should ‘« 
based upon the pupil’s command .f 
English, scholastic record, personal 
interests and aptitudes, personali'y 
make-up, adeptness for commerce in 
exploratory courses. Surely, steno- 
graphic classes should not be filled 
with dilettantes, frivolers, and mo: - 
ons, 

(2) The stenographic departme it 
should use standard ability tests .o 
determine the fitness of its grad- 
ates to do the work of business. 

(3) Basic shorthand and typewri'- 
ing skills can be taught in much le-s 
time than is now given to them. T! 
time thus saved should be devoted ‘5 
courses in personality developme:t 
and practical application of the skil.s 
in well-integrated courses office 
procedures. 

(4) Certificates of marketable abil- 
ity would be passports into business. 


Stenographic training need not and 
must not be crowded out of our com- 
mercial education program. 
many people will have need for the 
ability it offers to deny them ‘he 
right to the opportunity of learning 
these stenographic skills. It is a 
challenge to business educators, «d- 
ministrators, and guidance counsellors 
to see that sound thinking prevails 
and that truly functioning courses 
are set up for those who are capable 
of learning and who want courses 
that will have progress value for them 
later. 

Am I being presumptuous when | 
suggest the business education pro- 
gram might have the following three 
levels : 


(1) To train adequately all stu- 
dents for the one business into 
which practically all will enter—the 
business of organizing and main- 
taining a home. 

(2) The goal of the average stu- 
dent—to give him a technical founda- 
tion in clerical and general skills upon 
which business itself can produce an 
office worker. 

(3) The goal of ultimate attain- 
ment of the most capable students— 
to provide the business world with 
competent office clerks, machine op- 
erators, stenographers, and bookkeep- 
ers. 


A community would have confi- 
dence in the abilities of its commer- 
cial graduates if every graduate re- 
ceived a certificate showing which 
of the three levels he has attained. 
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The Secretarial Office 


UNIQUE and interesting exper- 

iment combining the activities of 
the classroom and the business office 
is under way this year at the Col- 
orado State College of Education. 
Heretofore the general office of the 
college has been responsible for du- 
plicating work, mailing of advertising 
materials, typing, faculty dictation, 
and other clerical work of a more 
or less general nature that could best 
be handled in a centralized office. 
This office was under the indirect su- 
pervision of the business agent of 
the college, who was also responsible 
for replacements in the ranks of 
clerical workers in the various col- 
lege offices. 

A growing feeling that these func- 
tions and responsibilities were not 
the province of the business agent, 
but belonged rightfully in the busi- 
ness education setup, resulted in a re- 
organization of 
the business 
practice labora- 
tory and a re- 
arrangement of 
classroom pro- 
cedures. In the 
past, office prac- 
tice and_ secre- 
tarial practice 
classes have 
been based 
pretty largely 
upon textbooks. 
Made jobs of 
one kind and 
another, for the 
most part, pro- 
vided the prac- 
tice on office 
machines. 

A combination of the general ad- 
ministration office, the secretarial 
practice laboratory, and the office 
practice laboratory has localized into 
one situation the work to be done, 
the equipment, the workers and the 
learners. 


Location of Room and Equipment 


A desirable room, 39 feet by 41 
feet, west and south exposures, in 
close proximity to the business edu- 
cation classrooms and offices, and lo- 
cated in the administration building, 
was chosen for the purpose. As 
shown in the illustration. on this 
page, the room accommodates, with- 
out crowding, all the necessary 
equipment and provides adequate 
working space for students — and 
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other workers. The location of sup- 
ply shelves, in fact, the location of 
all equipment, is tentative and tem- 
porary, pending the establishing of 
systematic and efficient routines for 
handling the business of the office. 
Until such time as it is felt the new 
arrangement has proved its worth, 
no effort will be made to install fix- 
tures of a permanent type. 


Classes Scheduled for the Office 

The Office Equipment and Man- 
agement course, which is required of 
students majoring or minoring in 
the secretarial phase of business ed- 
ucation, is scheduled for this office. 
The advanced transcription, and 


elementary and advanced secretarial 


Secretarial Office at Colorado State College of Education 


practice courses (a sequential ar- 
rangement for fall, winter and spring 
quarters) are also taught here. Each 
student schedules a fifty-minute la- 
boratory hour in addition to each 
class hour. Classes are limited to 
twenty students. Aside from the 
class hours, not more than ten stu- 
dents may work in the office at any 
hour. This makes possible an 
easily supervised rotation of machine 
work, 


Method of Instruction 


Each machine, its make-up, fune- 
tion, and cost of operation is ex- 
plained in detail. Machines on the 
market having similar functions, but 
not at present available to our stu- 
dents, are also explained and atten- 
tion is called to their particular con- 


tributions in various types of busi- 
nesses, 

After the preliminary presentation 
and demonstration of a machine by 
the instructor (and in many instances 
by the company representative of the 
machine in question), students go 
through the operations in order to get 
the “feel” of the machine. The stu- 
dent’s first work is practice work. 
It is difficult to find practice material 
that is not made material for calcu- 
lators, although students have com- 
puted costs of materials used in dif- 
ferent types of work jobs completed 
in the office, and have determined 
the charges to be made to the vari- 
ous divisions of the college for work 


done. Time slips for students em- 
ploved on the campus are also 
checked. 


Filing, too, is still more or less 
a textbook unit. There does not 
seem to be a 
Way present 
this material in 
actual job form. 
Individual prac- 
tice sets with 
metal holder 
guides for al- 
phabetical,  nu- 
merical, and 
geographic filing 


are used. Tests 
in calculating 
machine opera- 
tion and filing 
may be taken 
whenever the 


students are 
ready for them. 

Since all of 
the duplicating work is done in the 
Secretarial Office, there is no prob- 
lem in providing actual work of this 
kind for the students. Much of this 
work comes to the office in rough 
draft form. Students thus have op- 
portunities for erganizing and plan- 
ning material as well as for getting 
it into its final form—the finished’ 
product. 


All Work Supervised 


Every step of the work is checked 
by experienced assistants. Work of 
inferior quality is not released. Some- 
times this has meant doing a job 
a second or a third time. All finished 
work must meet certain. definite 
standards. 

In running the duplicators, the 
student learns not only the func- 
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tions of the machines, the cost of 
operation and upkeep; but also cuts 
stencils, proofreads his werk, cor- 
rects errors, runs the machines, as- 
sembles the material, staples it if 
necessary; and finally checks the 
original order to see that every re- 
quest has been carried out. 

The dictating machine and _ its 

units, also form an integral part of 
the office setup. After the prelim- 
inary practice with practice records, 
students transcribe faculty dictation. 
The finished product is, of course, 
mailable and it is mailed. 
_ The head of the Secretarial Office 
is responsible for all work done in 
the office, as well as teaching the 
secretarial courses and assigning 
work jobs, and also has direct re- 
sponsibility for all student office em- 
ployment in the college offices. As 
a rule, students desiring office work 
are majors or minors in business 
education. Through contacts with 
students in the Secretarial Office, the 
imstructor is in an advantageous po- 
sition to assign students to the part- 
time jobs for which they seem es- 
pecially qualified. 


| Advantages to the Students 


This rather unusual tie-up has de- 
cided advantages for student place- 
ment. The instructor knows many 
students well. All office vacancies 
and changes handled through the Se- 
cretarial Office can be done intelli- 


gently because the instructor has spe-. 


cific information about the offices 
concerned and the student applicants. 

While Colorado State College of 
Education is primarily a teacher ed- 
ucation institution, some of its stu- 
dents go into office positions, usually 
secretarial positions. Many of those 
who go into offices have secured po- 
sitions in educational institutions. 
Those who go into teaching have 
learned something about actual office 
problems. Frequently, too, these busi- 
ness teachers go into small school 
situations in which they will be re- 
quired to do office and duplicating 
work for the school. 


Advantages to the College 


While the college does not expect 
to cut down appreciably the budget 
for office and secretarial services, 
it is confident that the correlation 
of office activities and secretarial 
workers in one situation will provide 
more and better services to instruc- 
tors and to the college as a whole. 


© 
$80,000,000 Penmanship 


It is estimated that poor handwriting 
cost American business last year an esti- 
mated total of $80,000,000—through mis- 
understood or unreadable sales slips, re- 
ceipts, and other records. 
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Selection and 


Care of Pens 


by Eugene H. Hughes 


School of Commerce 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


The modern pen made of steel, gold, or 
other metals used as a writing instru- 
ment, did not come into prominence un- 
til the 19th century. Its predecessor, the 
quill, was the common writing instru- 
ment introduced during the Middle Ages. 
Goose quills were among the earliest used. 
Quills taken from live swans, crows, or 
wild turkeys were also used for special 
occasions. These were processed by heat- 
ing and then sharpened with a_ knife, 
hence, the probable origin of the word 
penknife. 

Contrasted with the quill, the fountain 
pen is a product 
of long’ research 
which has resulted 
in mass_ produc- 
tion. Today a good 
pen is not regard- 
ed a luxury. AI- 
though the type- 
writer has super- 
seded it for some 
uses, it is difficult 
to conceive how 
business or school 
activities could 
function without 
the fountain pen 
or penholder. 


A Personal 


Intelligent Selection of a Pen 

Millions of fountain pens are purchased 
annually, but probably few persons are 
aware of the importance of a wise se- 
lection. Many more pens are lost each 
year than are worn out. It is well, there- 
fore, to note the salient points you should 
observe when purchasing one. 

1. Consult your local dealer who sells 
nationally advertised brands. His 
guarantee will protect you. 

2. Subject your choice of pen to a 
personal writing test to determine 
if it fulfills your individual require- 
ments and suits your handwriting 
character, 

Your choice of a point is vital to the 
satisfaction it will render. Pen points are 
generally classified by their flexibility in 
writing. Some common designations are: 
fine, medium, rigid, firm, or broad ac- 
cording to the width of the writing line. 
The nibs (the split points) which are 
the most important part of the instru- 
ment, are frequently made of 14 kt. gold 
and tipped with iridium to insure longer 
wear. Steel points are usually tipped 
with an acid-resisting non-corrosive alloy. 
In either case, it is essential to look for 
a substantial point since it is subjected 
to the most wear. 

Some manufacturers feature pens with 
removable points which can be changed 
by the writer and purchased for a small 
price. There are other companies which 
will replace the point at no extra charge 
if the defect is due to poor workman- 
ship. Such features might well be con- 
sidered when purchasing a pen. 

Here is a simple writing test by which 
vou can judge a pen: write your name 
holding the pen in the usual position, 
then turn the pen over and write the 
same words again. A good point will 


produce a facile stroke in either position. 

If you are a shorthand writer try ‘his 
test to-determine if the ink flows quickly 
to the point: hold the pen with the point 
upward then turn point down in the u-ual 
writing position and immediately \ rite 
the following words in shorthand: 

Blizzard Graduate Secure! 
If you have a good pen, the ink will ow 
smoothly eliminating the necessity for  x- 
erting any pressure on it. A third ‘est 
might be to see how easily you can diaw 
a line using a straight edge or ruler. © he 
size or fineness of the point is gener lly 
indicated by ‘his 
test. 

Other factor~ to 
be considered ire 
the proper bala:ce 
of the instrum nt 
in writcr’s 
hand, and she 
amount of 1k 
which the sack 
will hold. 
latter factor is «s- 
pecially desira.jle 
for those who use 
a pen for short- 
hand writing. 


Writing Test 


Care of a Fountain Pen 


Next to one’s choice, the kind of ink 
and the method of filling the pen is like- 
wise important. Cheap ink often con- 
tains large amounts of carbon which ten:!s 
to destroy the sack and retard the flow 
in the pen. Often have we seen a person 
violently shaking a pen to force ink on 
the point. Perhaps it became clogged. 
Lukewarm or even cold water is recom- 
mended to flush out the sack when thie 
ink does not flow smoothly. Hot water 
or special cleaning fluids should be avoid- 
ed. It is always wise to follow the sug- 
gestions of the dealer who sells the pen. 


The Right Pen for Shorthand 
or Bookkeeping 


What kind of a pen is best suited for 
writing shorthand? Invariably this ques- 
tion is asked in a beginning shorthand 
class or a similar question is asked by a 
bookkeeping group, especially when the 
instructor urges the use of one. Many 
shorthand writers prefer a pen with a 
fine point because that seems to help make 
the size of the shorthand characters clear. 
Then too one will find it helpful if the 
instrument contains a large supply of 
ink. As for the writing test, one might 
well try the simple experiment suggested 
in a previous paragraph. Making con- 
nected circles with a muscular movement 
will often bring out the poor qualities of 
a pen. 
Occasionally we find bookkeepers who 
like a steel pen and holder. This type 
has advantages for-certain kinds of book 
work. In-either case, one.must weigh the 
merits of each and consider the personal 
tastes as well as the price one is will- 
ing to pay. A good quality article is 
often best in the end. 
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The Oklahoma Business Teacher’ 


NLY one Oklahoma school out 

of ten employed more than one 
commercial teacher in the school year 
1936-1937. This is due to the intro- 
duction of business courses in numer- 
ous small high schools. These com- 
merce teachers had an average age 
of 29 to 30 years. There is little 
variation for the seven year period 
prior to 1936-1937 in which data are 
available. The average age of teach- 
ers entering commercial teaching 
ranged from 25 to 26 years. The 
ages of about two-thirds of the total 
teachers were between 21 and 30 
vears. 

Women held approximately two- 
thirds of the commercial teaching po- 
sitions in Oklahoma high schools for 
the period 1924 to 1937. During 
1930 and 1931 nearly three-fourths 
of the positions were held by wo- 
men, but by 1937 the number of 
women commerce teachers decreased 
to two-thirds of the total. As many 
as eight out of ten of the women 
teaching commerce were unmarried. 


Training in Commerce 


The education of the commerce 
teachers during the years from 1932 
to 1937 consisted of an average of 
32 to 35 semester hours of college 
and university credit in commerce 
courses. The average was slightly 
more than 33 hours in 1937. College 
majors in commerce were held by 
approximately two-thirds of the 
teachers in 1924; the number de- 
creased a small amount until 1927, 
but increased to include more than 
three-fourths of the teachers in 1931. 
Less than one-tenth of the teachers 
had minors in commerce during the 
first three years of the study; but 
from 1927 to 1931 about one-seventh 
of the total teachers had commerce 
minors. The relative number with 
no commerce major or minor in- 
cluded nearly one-third of the teach- 
ers in 1925; but by 1931 the number 
had decreased to include less than 
one-tenth of the total teachers. 

Although statistics concerning 
commerce majors and minors are 
not available since 1931, the number 
of teachers with the minimum num- 
ber of hours in commerce for a life 
certificate to teach commerce subjects 
included nearly eight out of every ten 
commerce teachers in 1932. By 1937 
the number had increased to a ratio 
of eight and one-half to ten of the 
total teachers. 


* Partial summary of an M. S. thesis sub- 
mitted to Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 


‘water, Oklahoma. 
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by Hal F. Holt 


Northeast High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Editor’s Comment: The findings 
of this study will interest business 
teachers in the East and in larger 
communities in general. They 
show how very different the teach- 
ing problems are in the less heav- 
ily populated sections of the coun- 
try from those in metropolitan 
centers. 


Bachelor’s degrees were held by 
less than one-third of the total com- 
merce teachers in 1924, but by 1932 
more than three-fourths of the teach- 
ers had bachelor’s degrees. From 
1934 to 1937 more than nine-tenths 
of the commerce teachers had 
bachelor’s degrees. Master’s degrees 
were held by relatively few com- 
merce teachers during the fourteen- 
year period. The growth, however, 
in the number of commerce teachers 
with master’s degrees is significant 
—from one teacher in 1929 to 32 
teachers in 1937. 


Degrees Given in Oklahoma 


A steadily increasing trend is main- 
tained in the number of degrees 
granted to the commerce teachers by 
Oklahoma colleges and universities. 
Less than three-fifths of the teach- 
ers had degrees from Oklahoma 
schools in 1924; and by 1937 about 
seven -eighths of the commerce 
teachers held Oklahoma degrees. The 
University of Oklahoma and Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College granted the major portion 
of these degrees; but during the 
years 1934, 1935, 1936 and 1937 
Central and Northeastern Teachers’ 
Colleges gave an increasing number 
of degrees. 

Master’s degrees held by Okla- 
koma commerce teachers were re- 
ceived from the two Oklahoma 
schools granting advanced degrees 
to a greater extent from 1931 to 
1937 than from out-of-state schools. 
Of the 32 master’s degrees held by 
commerce teachers in 1937, twelve 
were granted by out-of-state schools ; 
thirteen were granted by The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and seven by 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

Certificate regulations, effective in 
1929, provided special commerce re- 


quirements for the issuance of special 
teaching certificates for commerce 
subjects. One-year, five-year, and 
life certificates were issued requiring 
twelve, 26, and 36 hours respectively, 
in particular commerce courses. In 
1932 new regulations were adopted 
which provided for the issuance of 
two-year, five-year, and life com- 
merce certificates, requiring sixteen, 
twenty, and twenty-four hours re- 
spectively. The most recent regula- 
tions, effective in 1936, provide that 
only two commerce certificates be 
issued: A life certificate with 24 
hours of commerce required, and a 
one-year certificate requiring sixteen 
hours in commerce. 
Certification Trends 


Life commerce certificates were 
held by one-fifth of the Oklahoma 
commerce teachers in 1931. An in- 
creasing trend was maintained to 
1937 when three-fifths of the teach- 
ers held life certificates to teach 
commerce subjects. The number of 
teachers holding five-year commerce 
certificates decreased from three- 
fifths in 1931 to less than one-fifth 
of the total commerce teachers in 
1937. One-year certificates were held 
by approximately one-fifth of the 
teachers in 1931 and 1932; but the 
number dropped to include slightly 
less than one-tenth of the teachers 
from 1933 to 1937. g 

The average annual salary for all 
commerce teachers decreased gen- 
erally from a maximum of $1,576.51 
in 1924 to a minimum of $1,027.82 in 
1934—a decrease of more than one- 
third during the ten-year period. A 
slight increase is reported from 1934 
to 1937, and a decrease to $1,058.21 
in 1937. Teachers entering the field 
of commercial teaching received an 
average annual salary varying from 
$101.08 to $254.95 less than the aver- 
age for all commerce teachers. — The 
elimination of salaries of administra- 
tors who were also commerce teach- 
ers reduced the average annual 
salary a maximum amount of $40.05 
in 1929, and a minimum of $10.50 in 


1937. 
Teaching Experience 


Approximately three-sevenths 
(456) of the 1,041 commerce teach- 
ers included in this study taught com- 
merce in Oklahoma high schools only 
one year during the fourteen-year 
period. The 1,041 teachers taught 
a total of 3,084 school years in Ok- 
lahoma high schools during the years 
1924-1937. On this basis, the aver- 
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age teaching experience in commercé 
for the teachers was three years in 
the high schools of Oklahoma. 

From three-fifths to three-fourths 
of the commerce teachers gave in- 
struction only in the field of com- 
merce. The three field combinations 
of commerce with social science, 
mathematics, and English led all 
other field combinations in the order 
named. Approximately one out of 
ten commerce teachers taught in one 
of these three fields during the last 
four years of the study. 

Typewriting was by far the lead- 
ing subject taught by the commerce 
teachers. Less than eight out of ten 
teachers in 1924 taught this sub- 
ject; but the trend shows an increase 
to more than nine out of ten teachers 
in 1937. Shorthand and bookkeeping 
were taught by six to seven out of 
every ten teachers. Commercial law 
was taught by one-eightth to one- 
fourth of the total teachers. Its larg- 
est number — one-fourth — occurred 
in 1937. Commercial arithmetic was 
taught by a relatively. larger number 
of teachers from 1924 to 1929 than 
during the last eight years of the 
study. Business English was taught 
by nearly two out of every ten com- 
merce teachers in 1937. Other com- 
merce subjects were taught by only 
a small number of the commerce 
teachers during each of the fourteen 
years included in this study. 


Number of Subjects Taught 


From three to four out of every 
ten commerce teachers taught three 
different commerce subjects during 
each of the fourteen years. Two dif- 
ferent commerce subjects were taught 
by two to four of every ten teachers. 
Four different subjects were taught 
by one to two of every ten teachers. 

The schedules of. approximately 
one-third of the total commerce teach- 
ers included the three subjects of 
typewriting, shorthand, and_ book- 
keeping. The combination of these 
three subjects only was taught by 
about one-fourth of the teachers. 
Typewriting and shorthand as a 
teaching combination was taught by 
one to two teachers out of ten. 
Teachers of the combination of type- 
writing and bookkeeping were few in 
number until 1934, and the relative 
number doubled to include more than 
one-tenth of the total commerce 
teachers. 


Summary 


The average commerce teacher in 
Oklahoma during the school year 
ending 1937 taught in a white public 
high school with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 100 pupils. This teach- 
er was a woman about thirty years of 
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age, and had taught commerce in 
Oklahoma high schools for three 
years. Her annual salary was ap- 
proximately $1,075. The education 
she had received consisted of 33 
semester hours in commerce, a 


bachelor’s degree from a State school, 
and a life teaching certificate. She 
taught two or three different sub- 
jects, all three, or a combination of 
typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping. 


A Visual Aid in Business. Correspondence 


One of the problems in teaching busi- 
ness correspondence is the displaying of 
ample and varied material before the class 
to illustrate the various phases of the 
work. The use of a Delineascope or simi- 
lar projector greatly facilitates the work 
in that material can be presented effec- 
tively in a short time. 

In the preliminary discussions in the 
first few days of class, a model letterhead, 
typewritten letters, envelopes, and other 
details are presented to the class by means 
of this device. The class is then able to 
point out and to have pointed out to them 
the various important factors in the 
proper make-up of letterheads, the proper 
addressing of envelopes, and the various 
styles of form that are proper in the typ- 
ing of business letters. These objects may 
be projected on the screen with sufficient 
size and clarity for the student to pick out 
any ot the errors cr to note the proper 
forms to be used. 

All of the student’s work outside of 
class is typewritten. In order to make this 


work available for projection, the cla-~ is 
asked to observe a minimum margii of 
one inch and a half on each side, of the 
paper using the standard form, 8% by 11. 
By this means practically all of a short 
letter and all ot a long ietter by sin ply 
moving the letter on the Delineascope «an 
be projected on the screen. Sometimes the 
letters are projected before they |.ve 
been corrected by the instructor, and tu- 
dents in the class are asked to point out 
the various weaknesses and the er: ors 
present in the letters. The corrected ct- 
ters are an additional asset because + en 
the students’ attention is quickly dire: cd 
to the things that are wrong in the leti rs 
that have been prepared outside of cla s. 
This method of projecting letters «nd 
other important information on the scr. en 
has served to emphasize the import int 
factors in business correspondence, «id 
has resulted in a great saving of time «id 
effort for not only the teacher, but “he 
students in the class as well. 
—George R. Faint, Bucknell Univers ty 
Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Catholic High School Typing Contests 


Fifty-six Catholic secondary schools 
from twenty-three states participated in 
the every-pupil typewriting contest con- 
ducted by the National Catholic High 
School Typists’ Association March 14. 
Trophies were awarded to the highest 
ranking schools according to class me- 
dians, and emblems and certificates were 
presented to the highest individual contes- 
tants in the four divisions: 

Trophy winners were as follows: 


Novice, Class A 
First: St. Mary’s Boys High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
Second: St. John the Baptist School, Muscoda, 
Wisconsin. 
Third; Tipton High School, Tipton, Kansas. 


Amateur, Class A 
First: St. Gabriel High School, Glendale. Ohio. 
Second: Notre Dame Academy, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
Third: St. Francis Academy, Hankinson, North 
Dakota. 
Novice, Class B 


First: St. Mary’s Parochial School, San <An- 
tonio, Texas. 
Second: Aquin High School, Freeport,  Illi- 


nois. 
Third: Regina High School, Norwood, Ohio. 


Amateur, Class B 
First: Regina High School, Norwood, Ohio. 


Second: St. Cecilia’s Academy, Washington, 
‘Third: Girls Catholic High School, Hays 
Kansas. 


The individual-pupil contest was 
April 25. Twenty-nine Catholic secondary 
schools participated with a total of 2!!1 
contestants in both divisions. The three 
contestants having the highest composite 
score in each division were awarded keys 
bearing the distinct insignia of the associa- 
tion. The next seven in each group re- 
ceived ribbon emblems and certificates, in- 
dicating superior achievement. Certificates 
were granted to the schools ranking first, 
second, and third in both typing divisions. 
The rating of these schools was deter- 
mined by the number of points each school 
received for its winning contestants. 

First-place certificate in the novice class 
was awarded to Aquin High School, 
Freeport, Illinois, with five — second- 
place certificate to St. Gabriel High 
School, Glendale, Ohio, with four points, 
and third-place certificate to St. Constance 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, with three 
points. 

First-place certificate in the amateur di- 
vision was awarded to St. Joseph’s School, 
Peru, Illinois, with seven points; second- 
place certificate to Notre Dame Academy, 
Omaha, Nebraska, with five points, and 
third-place certificate to St. Joseph’s Com- 
mercial, Chicago, Illinois, with two points. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CONVENTION 
New Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
June 30-July 4 
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Office Training—for Service|! 


Wi do you have an office train- 
ing, secretarial training, or 
office practice course in your school ? 
As we look about us, read the differ- 
ent articles in our splendid magazines 
and ponder the question, we come to 
one conclusion generally—each school 
has a different approach to the prob- 
lem, but many arrive at the same 
goal. What does Whitewater State 
Teachers College offer in the way of 
office training? What is its objec- 
tive? 

Since this is a training institution, 
preparing teachers for the schools of 
Wisconsin is our main objective. We 
want those teachers to be well- 
irained, self-reliant, and full of in- 
itiative. About 60 per cent of the 
1,004 students who enrolled with 
us last September are commercial 
students. The 
main objective in 
the office training 
course is to teach 
our future teach- 
ers to be of “‘serv- 
ice” to their re- 
spective schools 
and communities. 

We have found 
by experience, 
questionnaires, 
personal confer- 
ences, and corre- 
spondence that 
our graduates are 
expected to per- 
form certain serv- 
ices in their re- 
spective schools 
which do not come 
under the so- 
called, curriculum 
duties. We think 
of them as “extra- 
curricular” activities. The day is past 
when a graduate may do his job in 
the subject-matter field only. Today, 
he must be able to do innumerable 
things which do not come in the fore- 
going category. What does this mean 
so far as office training is concerned ? 


Outline of Course 


The course at Whitewater State 
Teachers College covers the follow- 


ing: 
The Subject of Mail 


The subject of mail is reviewed. This 
brief review includes incoming and outgo- 
ing mail, what machines are used in the 
handling’ and care of mail, registered mail, 
money orders, meter mail, permit mail, 
parcels post, air mail, etc. 

Just to call one point to mind. What do 
your students know about parcels post? 
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by Marie S. Benson 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Here is my scheme for driving home the 
idea that Uncle Sam wants packages well 
wrapped, etc. The assignment is as fol- 
lows: Bring a parcel, wrapped ready ior 
mailing, put whatever information you 
think is necessary on the front of it; put 
your name on the back in the upper right 
hand corner to show whose parcel it is. In 
the spot where the stamp or stamps may 
be placed, put this information: zone, 
weight, cost, and extra charge for insur- 
ance. (Students put articles into the pack- 
ages to make them heavy.) These pack- 
ages afford a splendid exercise in this one 
phase of mail—parcels post. What do we 
find? No return address, sewing thread 
used for wrapping, a pencil address, no 
return address of sender, poor paper, raw 
edges, etc. Do you wonder that Uncle 


Sam must maintain a “Dead Letter Of- 
fice” ? ? In the class discussion, we can 


At Work on the ‘‘Junior Journal 


drive home the idea that parcels must be 
wrapped properly. Is this exercise worth 
while? 
Filing 

Since about four weeks may be devoted 
to the subject of filing, we feel that we 
must learn one thing rather than merely 
touching the high spots. For that reason, 
we learn the rules of indexing, and learn 
alphabetic filing well. The local telephune 
directory is most useful. We do touch on 
numeric and geographic filing also, but 
time does not permit a thorough study of 
these. We do not have the “individual fil- 
ing sets” as yet, but hope that we may 
have them some day. Different tests are 
given to determine the skill of each stu- 
dent in filing correctly and using a reason- 
able time to do it. 


Training in Duplicating 


The duplicating machines come in for 
a big share of our work. In fact, we be- 
gin work on these as soon as possible so 


as to get all the experience necessary be- 
fore the actual jobs come in. In our de- 
partment, we have three machines: the 
Ditto, The New Process or liquid dupli- 
cator, and the Mimeograph. 

The faculty members of our school are 
solicited for work of any nature. This 
may consist of plain typing with or with- 
out carbons. Ditto work, stencil cutting 
with Mimeographing, and the New Pro- 
cess duplicator. For the past two years 
the students have been given much actual 
experience by doing an immense amount 
of work for the faculty. This work calls 
for promptness, skill, accuracy, and plan- 
ning. Of course, it means too that we 
must have the fullest cooperation from 
the faculty. Each student has an indi- 
vidual folder in which samples of all of 
his jobs are kept on file. Each student 
keeps a record sheet with the following 
information: Date, kind of job, for whom, 
number of copies, O.K. by instructor. 

It is extremely desirable and profitable 
to learn how to produce school papers 
and publications. Since school papers and 
pamphlets seem to 
be produced in the 
commercial depart- 
ments, we give our 
students a chance to 
learn the set-up for 
such work. 

We have a junior 
high school anda 
senior high school 
under our jurisdic- 
tion. For several 
years we have pro- 
duced the Junior 
Journal for that de- 
partment. They 
usually have four is- 
sues in one semes- 
ter. In order to use 
different duplicating 
devices, we produce 
the first job on the 
New Process dupli- 
ator or on the 
Ditto. The first job 
is run in two col- 
umns, pica type, un- 
even right margins, 
with titles in the 
most suitable man- 
ner; the second, a 
stencil job, cut in two columns with un- 
even right margins; the third, stencil job 
with two columns with even margins, and 
the fourth, three columns, with even mar- 
gins, elite type. Letter guides of various 
sizes and styles are used. We have dii- 
ferent types of styli. We vary the style 
of headings to make the paper more at- 
tractive and interesting. In order to give 
all of the students work on these papers, 
we select an editorial staff for each issue. 
The students rotate in jobs—thus, they 
have experience in the different phases of 
the work. 

Most schools have programs to be run 
off in the course of the school year. Often 
the P.T.A. asks the school to have a pro- 
gram cut and run off. The dramatic club, 
the commercial club, the banquets, the 
church programs, etc., all do the same. 
Since there are so many kinds ef colored 
Mimeograph ink on the market these days, 
the students are given the opportunity to 
learn how to use these inks without “dis- 
mantling” the Mimeograph, as it were. 
Different colored papers may be used to 
add to the attractiveness of the program. 
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The Mimeograph Illuminated Drawing‘ 
Board and the different letter guides and 
styli, plus the “screening” plates come in 
for a great deal of use in these projects. 

Then there is the “Student Handbook”, 
another project. This is a stencil job. It 
takes skill and a great deal of planning to 
see that the pages are even, the right page 
of material coming in the right place, etc. 

Every week, the class is responsible for 
the Sunday bulletin in one of the local 
churches. The first one is made by two 
students under the direction of the in- 
structor. The following week, they in 
turn help the next two, and so the work 
continues for the semester. 

Some members of the class take care 
of the weekly program for the Y.P. in 
one of the local churches. This free serv- 
ice of the school is much appreciated. 
The school furnishes the machine and the 
ink; the organization, the stencils and 
paper used. 

Did you ever have the fun of making 
and planning your own Easter, Thanks- 
giving, or Christmas cards? You may dis- 
cover latent abilities, maybe some future 
artists in your class. How about “book 
plates”? Here is another excellent chance 
for students to show originality in design. 


Dictating Machines 


Some of our teachers have Dictaphones 
or Ediphones in their schools. For that 
reason, we give each teacher-to-be an op- 
portunity to learn how to operate one of 
these machines. We have a set of elec- 
trically made rolls, so each person may 
do as little or as much with that phase of 
the work as he wishes. The students also 
dictate to the machine, and then they 
transcribe this material. This serves two 
purposes: skill in dictating and transcrib- 
ing, and giving each person an opportunity 
to perfect his “enunciation.” This is a 
splendid way to improve one’s speech. 


Scrap Books 


The students may or may not keep a 
scrap book in this course. During the 
course of the semester many valuable 
samples are given to the students in the 
form of: Styles of business letters; 
mimeographed letters; multigraphed let- 
ters; other duplicated material; kinds of 
envelopes used in business; postals; ex- 
amples of meter and permit mail; air 
mail, window envelopes; registered mail; 
special delivery ; precancelled stamps; 
folder with all kinds of paper sent out 
free of charge by paper companies: 
samples of bond paper—l1, 16, and 20 
pound; samples of second sheets; Ditto 
paper for master and carbon paper itself ; 
New Process carbon and master paper ; 
standard, medium, and featherweight car- 
bon; etc. 

_ For some students, a travel scrap book 
is much fun. In it a person might put the 
carbon of the original letter sent out in 
the mail, replies, copies of telegrams, 
travel folders, cablegrams, radiograms, 
hotel reservations, reservation for train, 
bus, airplane, steamship, etc. I have seen 
some “excellent” scrap books. These may 


serve as a k of information for the 
students in high school. 
Textbooks 


Of course, any office training course to 
be effective must have several up-to-date 
textbooks. In our work, we have two 
texts for the students, plus supplemen- 
tary copies of others which are on reserve 
in the library. Thus, these texts con- 
tribute materially to the classroom in- 
struction. No office training course is 
complete without them. 
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Since our class meets three times 
per week for 2 credits, we find that 
we are kept busy enough. We do not 
teach office calculating and bookkeep- 
ing machines, because we have a 
separate course in our school for 
that. It is called “machine computa- 
tion” and comes twice a week for 
2 credits. 


We feel that our office training 
course serves the needs, the interests, 
and the abilities of our students. If 
we can help each teacher-to-be to 
give better and more efficient serv ice 
to the school and community, then 
we feel that our course is very much 
worth while. 


TABLES OF RESULTS 
TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free stud: it 
typewriting test service. For the school year 1939-40 eight tests were published a: | 
distributed, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for adm 


istering and scoring these tests. 
The tests for February, March, April, 


and May were sent to schools in Januar . 


with the week in which each was to be given clearly indicated both in the test manu | 


and on the tests themselves. 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtain: | 
by a group of cooperating teachers are being published in this JoURNAL. 

The following table indicates the results on the April Typewriter Education | 
Research Bureau Manuscript Writing Test as reported by the cooperating group «— 


schools. 


These results were obtained by a carefully selected group of teachers who 


gave the test in accordance with the manual of instructions and by others who sent : 


their results for inclusion in the tables. 


RESULTS FOR MANUSCRIPT WRITING TEST 
VOLUME VI - APRIL 1940 - NUMBER 7 


Periods a Week 


Score 
Grade First Second Third Length Number 

Year Tested Year Year Year of Period of Testees Modal Average Range 
1 10 5 40-45 min. 31 22,\23 24.1 0-60 
1 10 5 50-55 min. 100 40, 54 54.1 3-92 
1 10 5 60 min. 124 33 34.4 0.69 
1 11 5 40-45 min. 275 54 42.6 0-107 
1 11 5 50-55 min 205 54 34.8 0-74 
1 11 5 60 min. 160 54 43.8 0.94 
1 11 10 40-45 min. 148 54 42.2 0-89 
1 12 5 40-45 min. 18 —— 46.3 0-89 

6' 
1 12 5 50-55 min 123 18 42.2 0-97 
1 12 10 40-45 min. 30 ” 52 55.9 34-102 
4 
2 11 5 5 40-45 min, 1264 54 52.0 0-131 
2 11 5 5 50-55 amin. 278 49 50.4 11-109 
2 12 5 > 40-45 min. 886 54 61.0 0-155 
2 12 5 5 50-55 min. 298 a 39 45.0 0-126 
54 

2 12 5 5 60 min. 384 51 46.2 0-136 
2 ll 10 10 40-45 min, 36 Rigs 76.7 16-119 
3 12 5 5 5 40-45 min. 160 87 86.9 10-159 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau's testing program should be addressed to 


Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 


100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
N.E.A, DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CONVENTION 
New Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
June 30-July 4 
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Library Training in Business Education 


( and governmental or- 
ganizations alike are finding an 
increasing need for reliable informa- 
tion) Many organizations have found 
it sound business practice to main- 
tain special libraries for their own 
use. Smaller organizations, without 
these facilities, must rely on public 
libraries. Not only are answers to 
questions of fact needed, but also in- 
formation on developments in ad- 
ministrative methods. A few hours 
search through journals for data on 
a problem is generally more economi- 
cal than attempting to solve it by the 
trial and error method.’ Since print- 
ed material is assuming an increasing 
importance in business administra- 
tion, its use deserves an increased 
place in office training. 

The prospective office worker 
should know as a first step what 
may be found in a special library 
or in an adequate business collection 
of a public library. Inspection trips 
are an introduction and have proven 
of value here in the TVA. As a part 
of the orientation period for new 
clerical workers, the Office Train- 
ing Unit of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority includes a visit to the or- 
ganization’s Technical Library. To 
many of the trainees a special library 
for an organization is a decided noy- 
elty. Groups of members of the 
business education classes at the 
University of Tennessee also visit 
our library. 

An inspection course is necessarily 
too hurried to be of permanent value. 
Something more is needed. In the 
case of the special library, it should 
be pointed out to the student that 
the library is a service unit within 
the organization. As such, it will 
assemble material to assist each em- 
ployee. To save the time of the 
secretary or clerk, the library will 
have a good many aids. Locating 
such items as addresses, correct spell- 
ings and definitions often take up an 
undue amount of a secretary’s time. 
Misaddressed letters mean not onlv 
an inconvenience, but also loss of 
time and money. Your library will 
have on file, in addition to telephone 
and manufacturers’ directories, many 
specialized directories. When a tele- 
phone call will secure information, 
it is poor economy to spend time 
searching through correspondence 
files. Rather than risk misspelling 
a word that can not be found in the 
desk dictionary, a call to the library, 
which will -have a variety of diction- 
aries should be made. 
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by Ernest |. Miller 


Reference Librarian 
Technical Library 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


“The increased use of printed 
materials makes it desirable that 
office workers be taught the effec- 
tive use of reference materials.” 


Library Aids to Office Workers 


In many ways the library can assist 
the office worker in performing rou- 
tine tasks. Help can also be given 
in developing increased proficiency 
and a wider background. Lists of 
available texts on secretarial prac- 
tice, typing, shorthand, filing, and re- 
lated subjects will be compiled gladly. 
Advice can be given on sources of 
reading lists in fields outside office 
economy. 


Mr. Miller at Work in the Library of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


A further step in familiarizing the 
prospective office .worker with the 
use of printed material is desirable. 
Although in a large organization 
with a central library it is poor econ- 
omy to set up office libraries, in a 
small organization, or in the field of- 
fices of a large organization, office 
collections may be necessary. Such 
collections will probably be placed 
in charge of a secretary or clerk. To 
secure a maximum of service from 
the books and other. printed «material 
some instruction in elementary li- 
brary methods is advisable. 


What should this training include? 
The intelligent use of a few refer- 
ence tools should be the first point 
stressed. Most secretarial handbooks 
carry a list of reference books such 
as atlases, the postal guide, encyclo- 
pedias, and periodical indexes. It is 
not enough to know of the existence 
of such tools; one must know their 
use. Not many secretaries will con- 
fuse Readers’ Guide with a digest of 
periodical literature as did a girl in 
one organization who asked to bor- 
row Readers’ Guide for a week-end’s 
reading after seeing it listed in her 
desk manual. Those secretaries who 
can use a periodical index intelli- 
gently are, however, not in the ma- 
jority. But there are other reference 
books which are more important to 
an office worker from the standpoint 
of use than periodical indexes. Dic- 
tionaries can be used for many items 
of information. An atlas is more 
than a collection of maps. And then 
there is that librarian’s book of first 
and last resort—the II orld Almanac. 
In it can be found the answer to 
such a question as, “At what age 
is one to be classed as old?” and 
even a humorous footnote.’ Know- 
ing the contents of a few reference 
tools thoroughly is wiser than memor- 
izing a dozen titles. Development 
of the “reference sense” is largely 
a matter of experience and reading. 
What is termed ‘reference sense’ is 
really a question of memory. Culti- 
vation of this ability to recall sources 
is briefly discussed in a recent work 
on secretarial practice? As the au- 
thor points out, wide and frequent 
reading is a definite aid in answering 
the “Will you find out?” queries. A 
detailed study of sources of business 
information would include business 
magazines, directories, business serv- 
ices, the work of trade associations, 
and government publications. Miss 
Marian Manley has outlined such a 
detailed course in the September 1939 
issue of Special Libraries. 


Some Basic Principles are Vital 


Knowledge of a few basic prin- 
ciples of library classification and 
cataloging is next in importance to 
the ability to use reference books. 
It is not suggested that the office 
workers will often be called upon to 


1 Under the tabulation of egg production, older 
editions carried the note “Eggs laid but not found 
are not counted, even though the farmer thinks 
he sees them when he crawls under the barn.” 

2 Faunce, Frances Avery and Nichols, Frederick 
G. Secretarial Efficiency. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1939. p. 513. 
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classify and catalog material. An au-‘ 
thor arrangement of a small collec- 
tion is probably a most satisfactory 
one. However, if the collection is a 
deposit from a central library, it will 
be classified by the system in use 
in the central library. In that case, 
to profit from this classification, a 
secretary must be reasonably famil- 
iar with its purpose. Too, occasions 
may arise when it will be necessary 
to organize a_ small _ collection. 
Basically, all classification systems 
are meant to increase the usefulness 
of a collection by bringing material 
on like subjects together in the files 
or on the shelves. Obviously, noth- 
ing can be gained by assigning class 
symbols to a collection which is so 
small that only one or two items will 
fall in each class. 

In libraries the most commonly 
used system of classification is the 
decimal system developed by Melvil 
Dewey. Another system developed 
by the Library of Congress, while less 
commonly used, has been adopted by 
a number of large libraries.’ The 
majority of library patrons, no doubt, 
have come in contact with one if not 
both of these systems. This slight 
knowledge should be enlarged. Since 
the Dewey Decimal System is the 
more commonly used, and also is the 
basis of several correspondence filing 
systems, it should receive major em- 
phasis.* 


Using the Library Catalog 


As an index to its material, the li- 
brary prepares a catalog. American 
libraries have adopted the card dic- 
tionary catalog. The principles of 
the preparation of such a card cata- 
log should receive some attention. En- 
tries in the catalog are made un- 
der: (1) The author; (2) the sub- 
ject or subjects treated by the pub- 
lication; and (3) the title if it is 
distinctive. When the collection su- 
pervised is a deposit collection, a cat- 
alog will probably be provided by the 
central library. To use this to full 
advantage, the principle of author, 
subject, and title must be remem- 
bered. When an uncatalogued office 
collection is placed in his charge, the 
employee will find it advantageous 
to set up a catalog. For a small 
amount of material an author catalog 
will suffice. An approved form 
should be adopted from the begin- 
ning.* As the collection grows, the 


*The Abridged Decimal Classification, Lak 
Placid Club, 1929, will be adequate as a ental. 


*Standard forms for catalog forms and rules 
may be found in Akers, Susan G., Simple Library 
Cataloging. American Library Association, 1927. 
This manual is intended for the librarian without 
technical training. 
therefore avoided. 
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Technical terminology is 


need for subject cards will be ap- 
parent. To meet this contingency, 
brief instruction in selection of sub- 
ject headings will be of value. 


A Library is for Use—Not for 
Show 


An office worker placed in charge 
of a library should remember that 
the collection is meant to be used, 
not to be guarded. Encouraging its 
use is certainly a part of his duty. 
Locked cases cut book losses to a 
minimum, but the occasional loss of 
a book is better than losing the use 
of the entire collection. Free access 
to the material, coupled with an ac- 
curate charging system, insures good 
service. Little instruction is needed 


in circulation records. The system 
of charging and tickler systems used 
in circulation of file materials can 
be applied to library materials. For 
convenience, cards and pockets should 
be placed in books and pamphlets. 

Summarizing briefly — the in- 
creased use of printed materials 
makes it desirable that office workers 
be taught the effective use of refer- 
ence materials. A desirable first step 
would be familiarity with library ja- 
cilities—the special library in 
ticular. As a further step, the ‘n- 
telligent use of a few reference 
books, elementary principles of cl: s- 
sification and cataloging, and circu +- 
tion methods could be taught. 


Thoughts on Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Sixth, in essentially skill subjects in- 
sist upon mastery and not 65 per cent 
mastery. Hence students taking the com- 
mercial course must have natural aptitude 
or enough background and ability to make 
for success rather than failure. It is not 
only unfair to the student to expect him 
to do an impossible task making failure 
inevitable—with its deplorable psycho- 
logical concomitants—but also unfair to 
the community because of the greater 
waste involved in giving a most expensive 
type of education. 

Essentially there are various vested in- 
terests in the field of commercial or busi- 
ness education. It would be tragic if 
these groups worked at cross-purposes in- 
stead of cooperating towards a desirable 
goal—a unified and comprehensive course 
in business or commercial education, 
stressing power, understanding and a 
broad or social outlook—not merely skill 
mastery. There must be no competition 
between teachers of Gregg and Pitman, 
and no clash between Accounting and 
Sten-Type groups because such clashes 
tend to weaken the entire group in their 


struggle for full educational recogniti 
Mutuality of purposes and cooperate 
consideration of common problems m) st 
be paramount. 

“In view of the fact that business cn 
and does use individuals with low as w: Il 
as high abilities, special courses should \¢ 
provided for the less able. Students taki: 
these special courses should feel the tomc 
of success and should have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the business 
world has a place for them. With tie 
end of homogeneity of the seconda:y 
school population, this task of providing 
for all levels of ability assumes increa-- 
ing importance. The sooner this job 1s 
done, the better for all concerned. 

“Not until our teachers of business and 
commercial education fully recognize that 
we live in a business age requiring social 
vision, economic understanding, as well as 
manipulative skill, will they be in a po- 
sition to justify the larger and increasing 
public expenditures called for by com- 
mercial education. True commercial edu- 
cation is cheap at any price because of its 
fundamental values.” 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge 
(Continued from page 9) 


if you care to do so.” Most educators 
present hung their heads in shame, but 
none made a better answer. 

Many movements «are chipping away 
confidence in our economic system—some 
openly and in all sincerity, and others 
unwittingly and without full appreciation 
of the consequences. This system may be 
unworthy of support, but most competent 
authorities think otherwise. At any rate 
the consumer education movement must 
be clarified with respect to its effect on 
the economic system which has brought 
us to our relatively high state of well- 
being before its real character can be 
appraised. If its aim is to effect basic 
changes in our present system, the view 
that under it producer must always be 
pitted against consumer will serve its 


purposes. 


But if, on the other hand, it 
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seeks to improve the consumer’s status 
within the framework of our present 
system, it should recognize the mutuality 
of interests between consumer and_ pro- 
ducer, and the fact that only through co- 
operative effort under conditions of 
mutual confidence can its aims be achieved. 

The Consumer Education Institute is 
in a strategic position to give proper 
direction to the consumer movement as 
it affects publicly supported programs of 
education. It is to be hoped that an effort 
will be made to push the educational 
phase of the consumer movement beyond 
the controversial stage and to take -at least 
the first step towards constructive, co- 
operative effort on the part of influential 
consumer and producer groups before 
the next annual conference is held. 
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Student Activity Ticket 


by Allan Laflin 


West High School 
Aurora, Illinois 


UDGING from the trend within 

recent years, it appears that the 
secondary schools of the United 
States are committed to a compre- 
hensive program of extra-curriculum 
activities as an integral part of their 
educational program. Although in- 
dividual activities may differ widely 
in their respective objectives, one 
thing is common to all—practically 
all organizations collect and expend 
funds. 

The success of the activity may be 
dependent upon its ability to raise 
funds. Naturally it is easier for 
some activities to raise money than 
it is for others and because of this 
fact the student activity ticket has 
become popular. 


Need for Student Activity Ticket 


Anyone who has listened to as- 
sembly and classroom announcements 
has often wondered where the 
students would obtain the money to 
attend the different activities that re- 
quired a paid admission. A demo- 
cratic school desires, in so far as 
possible, to have all students enjoy 
the various activities that are pre- 
sented to the public. Excess costs of- 
ten prohibit many students from do- 
ing this. It was because of this sit- 
uation that a student activity ticket 
plan was established at West High 
School. This plan has met with a 
high degree of success since its adop- 
tion by the student body. 

The regular extra-curricular ac- 
tivities for which fees are charged 
are: all athletic contests, the school 
annual, bi-monthly school paner, 
junior class play, senior class play, 
one performance by the vocal depart- 
ment, one performance by the instru- 
mental department, debate, and a 
magazine published by the English 
classes. In all, ten different organ- 
izations participate in the revenue 
obtained from the ticket. If a high 
school student attended all produc- 
tions and received all publications. 
the single price would amount to 
approximately $9.00. 

Activity tickets are sold the same 
day that books are rented for the new 
year. The campaign is staged once a 
year and tickets are good for the en- 
tire year. This does not prohibit a 
pupil from entering into the plan at 
any time he desires, if he pays the 
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full price of the ticket. Tickets for 
the first few days are sold in the book 
rental room. After the first big 
sale, tickets are then sold in a definite 
place, accessible to all students. The 
cash price of the ticket is $3.25, an 
additional $.50 to be paid at the time 
of ordering the school year book. 
This brings the total cost to the pup:! 
to $3.75. Tickets may be purchased 
by the student on a weekly basis. 
Fifty cents is paid at the beginning 
and $.10 a week thereafter for a 
period of thirty weeks. The pay- 
ment of fifty cents at the time of or- 
dering the school annual is also 
necessary. The total cost to the pupil 
who buys a ticket on this plan is 


$4.00. 


Methods of Control 


New tickets are issued at ten 
week intervals. Those who have paid 
in full, receive a different type ticket 
than those who pay by the week. Still 
another type ticket contains the cou- 
pon for the school annual. 

The signature of the general treas- 
urer of the school must appear on the 
ticket that is paid in full. This ticket 
is turned in for a new one at the 
end of each ten week period. 

Tickets paid for by the week must 
have the signature of the general 
treasurer for each weekly payment. 
At the time the pupil makes his 
weekly payment he must also sign a 
ledger sheet. This precaution is taken 
to eliminate the use of lost tickets by 
some other person. It also facilitates 
keeping an accurate record of all 
money received. 


Experience for Office Practice 
Classes 


The work of collecting the money 
is left in the hands of the office prac- 
tice classes. The individual ledger 
sheets are divided as to boys and 
girls. Two pupils collect fees before 
school in the morning, noon, and 
after school. This takes the time of 
eight students (due to an alternate 
noon hour). Payments for the week 
may be made any time during the 
week. A participating student must 
have the ticket paid up to date in 
order to enjoy the privilege of at- 
tending any function that requires a 
paid admittance. In case a student 


has failed to make a payment or pay- 
ments he can do so at any time and 
again participate in the plan. 

New tickets are issued for lost 
ones at a charge of $.10 for the 
service. 

The signature of the general treas- 
urer is on a rubber stamp along with 
a number. Student collectors are 
issued a stamp and assigned the num- 
ber on the stamp. When a payment 
is made the ticket holder signs his 
name on the individual ledger sheet, 
the collector stamps the ticket, col- 
lects the payment, and places her 
initials and number in the proper 
column on the ledger sheet. Money 
collected each day is turned in and 
banked. The individual ledger sheets 
are checked each day to verify the 
amount of money turned in by each 
collector. In this way a close touch 
can be kept of all money. 

The apportionment of money to 
the various organizations is made on 
a percentage basis. If the single ad- 
mission to all athletic contests woul: 
amount to $4.20 and the value, at 
single price, of all activities amounted 
to $9.00, 47 per cent of the tetal in- 
come would go to athletics. In a like 
manner all activities receive theit 
share of funds collected. The money 
is to be paid to the organizations only 
after their public performance or any 
one of their revenue raising activities 
have been presented. 


Methods of Apportioning Income 

In the case of athletics a certain 
portion is given at the close of the 
tootball season and at the close of the 
basket ball season, the balance being 
paid at the close of the year. Of 
course, it is necessary to approni- 
mate the income for the year in order 
to make any payments. Basing the 
current year’s income on previous 
years’ records it is possible to give 
each organization a large share of 
their expectancy at the time they 
make their contribution to the public. 

Usually the first performance of 
the class plays and other perform- 
ances, where the auditorium will not 
hold all ticket holders and the public, 
is devoted to the students. The sec- 
ond night’s performance is then open 
to the public and for those students 
who pay the full admission price. 

The plan has been very effective 
and students participating in it are 
entirely satisfied with their return. 
It is possible for the various organ- 
izations to know, within a certain 
limit, how much money they will 
receive for the year. Sponsors of 
organizations whose income would be 
insufficient to carry on a good pro- 
gram are able to secure money to do 
justice to their work. 
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Conducted by 


Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York City 


The Committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education, evaluates two films 
which may be used as an introduction to the elementary business training course. The 
films have been screened and may be obtained by teachers. 


Interdependence 
Two Reels, 16 mm. Silent 


Distributed By: 


Harvard Film Service 
The Biological Laboratories 
_ Cambridge, Mass. 


e Grade Placement: 


As an introduction to high school eco- 
nomics, economic geography, and ele- 
mentary business training. 


Sale: $50.00 
Rental: $2.00 for the first day. 
$6.00 per week 
Postage extra both ways. 
Running Time: 22 Minutes 


Summary 


This film, well planned from an educa- 
tional point of view, shows the dependence 
of humans upon one another by depicting 
scenes in the farm, the town, the city, the 
nation, and in foreign countries. The open- 
ing scenes show a helpless baby complete- 
ly dependent upon its parents for mere 
survival, Various pictures of children 
playing together and of men working to- 
gether are shown. The pictures on the 
farm show how the work is divided and 
apportioned to the members of the family 
according to their various abilities. The 
men are shown doing the heavy work of 
plowing, haying, and cultivating. The 
young son of the family has the job of 
splitting wood, the daughter’s chore is to 
care for the chickens; the women of the 
household prepare and cook the food. As 
an illustration of the apprentice type of 
learning we see the mother teaching her 
daughter how to cook. When sickness 
comes to the little girl we learn, through 
the doctor’s visit, of the dependence of 
the farmers on the town. This fact is 
also brought out by the visit of the farm- 
er to the local general store for the pur- 
pose of buying necessities. In the pic- 
tures of the town the idea of simple divi- 
sion of labor is well brought out by 
scenes in the blacksmith shop, the tailor’s 
and the butcher’s and the cobbler’s shops. 
Pictures of the city emphasize the greater 
degree of specialization where people are 
grouped together in large numbers by 
showing the activities of firemen, police- 
men, steel workers, railroad workers, 
steam shovel operators. 
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In the next part, the idea of geograph- 
ical specialization is developed. A map 
showing the areas which supply the coun- 
try with meat, wheat, lumber, coal, citrus 
fruits, and iron ore is displayed. The part 
of the railroads and of the federal gov- 
ernment is also touched upon. In the area 
of international trade, maps _ indicate 
clearly our dependence on restricted areas 
for such items as rubber, coffee and sugar. 


Evaluation 


The teachers viewing this motion picture 
thought it one of the best which they had 
seen. This was largely due to the fact that 
it had apparently been planned by teachers 
and not by advertising men or business 
men. The film provides a great deal of 
material for classroom discussion and 
shows very clearly the interdependence of 
the complex parts of the modern world. 
The film may be used in elementary busi- 
ness training, economic geography, and 
economics. The vocabulary and explana- 
tions are satisfactory but there is so much 
material in the film that teacher explana- 


tions of many scenes will be helpful. The 
film is extremely well unified, sequential 
and detailed and highly satisfactory from 
a technical standpoint: As a result of wit- 
nessing this film the students should have 
very clearly in mind the ideas of inter- 
dependence, simple and complex division 
of labor, geographical specialization, the 
need for individual specialization and the 
relation of individual endeavor to the 
proper functioning of the whole complex 
of modern society. 


Choosing A Vocation 
One Reel, 16 mm. Sound 
Distributed By: 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. 
35-11 35th Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Grade Placement: 
High school elementary business train- 
ing classes, classes in occupations end 
in vocational guidance. Assembly pr>- 
grams. 

Sale: $50.00 less 10%, net 30 days 
Rental; $2.50 per day 
Transportation extra both ways. 
Running Time: Ten Minutes 


Summary 


Dr. Kitson of Columbia University, in 
the opening scenes, discusses the perso - 
ality and the future of a high school st 
dent, Bill, who is trying to decide on |: 's 
vocation. Aviation appeals very much ‘0 
Bill. As Bill walks through the street-, 
he looks longingly at a camera in a shep 
window. He watches a mechanic and 4 
printer at work but their dirty hands cause 
him to get a white collar job. This job °s 
in a bank. In his first pay envelope, B:i! 
finds a discharge notice. 

As a result of this experience, B1!! 
makes a list of occupations in which he 
is interested. He goes to the “Occupa- 
tions” section of the library and reads up 
on his list of selected vocations. By 4 
process of elimination he discovers that he 
is interested in photographic work. -\ 
self-analysis form also helps him to clar- 
ify his mind concerning his own abilities 
and interests. 

On returning to school in the Fall, Bill 
joins the Camera Club and also works 
after school in a photographic studio. The 
final scenes in the picture show that Bill 
has finally become an aerial photographer. 


Evaluation 


The very clear aim of this film is to 
show high school students how to go 
about deciding on their vocations in an 
intelligent rather than in a_ haphazard 
manner. This aim is accomplished in spite 
of a certain slight unreality. Boys and 
girls are shown how to discover basic 
likes and dislikes for certain types of 
jobs, how to capitalize their interests and 
develop them to the point where they be- 
come vocational. They are given a plan to 
follow in arriving at a decision on their 
own life work; they are shown where to 
go to get information on many different 
occupations. They are shown how to inter- 
weave distinct but related interests in 
order to adapt themselves to the special- 
ized job opportunities available today. The 
film also shows young people how to 
profit in a negative way. by learning from 
their failures and disabilities: They are 
shown how to apply for a position, and 
the necessity for special. training in fol- 
lowing the vocation. they select. There is 
a very helpful teachers: handbook to ac- 
company this film. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 
Business Education Association of Rochester, New York 
California Association of Private Business Schools 
Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 
Commercial Education Association of New York City 


and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 
IHinois State Commercial Teachers Association 
Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 
lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 
Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 


“Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 


Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section. 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Concerning the 


NEW ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


of the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The work of reorganization of the National Council which has been going on nearly two years has been completed. A new 


constitution has been adopted. An Administrative Board has been elected. 


in favor of a small Board which should function much more satisfactorily. 

The following memorandum has been sent to the delegates and officers of the 43 associations that have had a part in this 
reorganization program. It is published for the information of all who have the essential interests of business education at 
heart, and who believe that cooperative action is the only way in which major policies in this field of education can be estab- 


lished and maintained. 


The original delegate body has been discontinued 


It is hoped that every business teacher will study the new constitution of the Council which was published in the May 
Journal, and also the memorandum to delegates and officers which follows. 


To: Delegates and Officers of Associations 
affliated with the National Council 
for Business Education 

Re: Adoption of New Constitution and 
Election of Members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board 

From: Officers of the Council 


For the past two years your officers 
have been working on the problem of re- 
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organization of the National Council with 
a view to improving its effectiveness as a 
policy-making body representing the busi- 
ness educators of the country. 

During this time conferences have been 
held in each of the centers of the United 
States with the exception of the Pacific 
Coast. Full details af these conferences 
have been published: in the official organ 
of the Council, The Journal of Business 


Education, and elsewhere. More specific 
reports of progress have been made di- 
rectly to the delegates of the various as- 
sociations. 

In February, 1940, the report of the 
Committee on the Revision of the Con- 
stitution was sent to all delegates with 
the request that it be approved or rejected, 
or that suggestions for its modification 
be made. (Over please) 
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At a meeting of the delegates at At~ 
lantic City on March 21, 1940, eight pro- 
posals for changes in the original draft 
of the constitution were made and dis- 
cussed. These proposals were mimeo- 
graphed and sent to those who had al- 
ready voted on the original draft of the 
proposed new constitution for their ap- 
proval or disapproval. In cases where 
votes on the preliminary statement of the 
new constitution had not been received, 
the eight proposals were incorporated in 
a new draft of the constitution and sent 
to these delegates so that they might vote 
on it in its revised form. 

A majority of the delegates voted 
promptly. Reminders were sent to others. 
The deadline for the voting was set as of 
April 1&8 Some votes were received 
shortly after that date. It is now believed 
that all votes that will come in have been 
received. Therefore, your officers make 
the following report on the results of the 
voting on the proposed revision of the 
constitution and on the balloting for mem- 
bers of the new Administrative Board 
which was provided for in the new con- 
stitution. 

Of the 43 affiliated associations, 35 are 
represented in the voting and one addi- 
tional association is represented indirectly 
since its delegate was also the delegate 
of another association and voted as such. 

The total number of votes cast for or 
against the adoption of the proposed con- 
stitution was 41. All voted to adopt 
the constitution. Therefore, it seems 
clear that the proposed new constitution 
has been adopted and is in effect. 


Membership on the Administrative Board 


According to the new constitution there 
is to be an administrative board of 24 
which will be the active agency through 
which the work of the Council will be 
carried on. There will be no “delegates” 
and, therefore, in a sense the entire group 
of affiliated associations will become the 
National Council for Business Education 
with an Administrative Board of 24 mem- 
bers to do its work under Council aus- 
pices. 

To get this Board under way at the 
beginning of the next school year the 
constitution provides for the election of 
members of the Board to take office Sep- 
tember 1, 1940. Each delegate of the 
associations affiliated with the Council 
was asked to nominate a list of ten lead- 
ers in the field of business education 
whom he would like to see considered 
for places on the Administrative Board. 
Forty-three such lists, making a total of 
over four hundred nominations (not all 
different individuals) were submitted by 
delegates and officers of the associations. 

Each first place on each list entitled 
the nominee receiving it to 10 points. 
The second place on a list was given 9 
points, and so on to tenth place which 
was given 1 point. The results of the bal- 
loting were carefully tabulated by an 
auditing committee consisting of Profes- 
sor Paul L. Salsgiver, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts (president of the 
National Association of Business Teacher 
Training Institutions) and Professor S. 
J. Turille of State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. This committee reports 
that the following nominees, listed in the 
order of points received, have been elected 
to places on the Administrative Board 
of the Council: 
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For a term of 4 years 


F. G. Nichols 

D. D. Lessenberry 
H. L. Forkner 

P. A. Carlson 

P. S. Lomax 

A. O. Colvin 


For a term of 3 years 


7. B. R. Haynes 
8. H.G. Shields 

9. E. G. Blackstone 
10. E. A. Zelliot 

11. B. F. Kyker 

J, Bull 


For a term of 2 years 


13. Selby 

14. M. E. Studebaker 
15. R. G. Walters 
16. McKee Fisk 

As Rite 

18. A. J. Lawrence 


For a term of 1 year 


19. Marion F. Tedens 
20. Eleanor Skimin 
21. R. G. Price 

22. © Packett 

23. J. G. Bark 

24. R. C. Goodfellow 


Alternates 


J. E. Armstrong 
William Moore 
Catherine F. Nulty 


It should be noted that Vernal H. 
Carmichael and Herbert A. Tonne were 
elected to the Administrative Board of 
the Council but were eliminated because 
other individuals from their Institutions 
were elected and only one person from 
each institution may be represented ac- 
cording to the revised constitution. 

Under the constitution the first six in 
this list will serve for four years begin- 
ning September 1, 1940. The next six 
members on the list will serve for three 
years beginning on the same date. The 
next six members will serve for two years 
beginning on the same date. The last 
six will serve for one year beginning on 
that date. 

It is interesting to note that 105 busi- 
ness educators were voted for by dele- 
gates, but that the 24 selected have a 
clear majority of the votes cast. In other 
words, of a total of 2138 points for all 
nominees, the 24 elected to the Board re- 
ceived a total of 1394. 

The geographical distribution of the 24 
members of the new Administrative Board 
is as follows: East 8, North Central 8, 
South 4, West 3, Washington, D. C., 

Distribution according to types of edu- 
cational service in which Board members 
are engaged is as follows: public school 
systems 5, teachers’ colleges 3, state 
universities and colleges 4, private uni- 
versities 9, private business schools and 
colleges 2, government 1. 

It seems to the officers of the Council 
that the method of selecting the mem- 
bers of the Board is justified by the 
results. It is believed that the method 
provided for beginning September 1 will 
produce equally satisfactory results from 
the standpoint of securing the right kind 
of leadership for the Council’s Adminis- 
trative Board. 

There is one other fact that should be 
pointed out with respect to the first 
Board as it is constituted. Of the 43 


associations affliated with the Council 
35 are directly represented on the Ad- 
ministrative Board. In other words, 
each of these 35 associations is repre- 
sented by at least one of its members 
on this new Board. Of course it will be 
noted that some of the members of 
the Board belong to several associations 
and thus represent directly more than 
one. Thus it is obvious that many of 
the smaller associations are represented. 
This is’ as it should be. 

Each person who been chosen 
for a place on the Administrative Board 
is being notified of his election, In the 
notice which is being sent him or hey it 
is being emphasized that while election 
to this Board must be looked upon as 
an honor, this honor should not be c- 
cepted unless the person is willing to 
render important and even ardu us 
service in connection with the Boa: |'s 
work. In other words, the reason \y hy 
the operating group has been redu ed 
from sixty or seventy to 24 is to n- 
sure that this small group will attcud 
meetings, accept assignments to comn it- 
tees, give time to projects which «re 
sponsored by the Council, and otherw se 
render real service to the cause of busi- 
ness education. It is believed that 0 
greater opportunity for service in tis 
field is likely to come to anyone \w 10 
has been chosen for the Board. Each 
member of the Board must be an active 
member and be ready and willing to give 
thought and time to the Board’s work. 


For the Remainder of the Year 


The present officers of the Council 
and the delegates who have been serving 
during the past year will, of course 
continue in office until the end of the 
year, August 31, 1940. Then it is un- 
derstood that the new officers electe:| 
by the new Administrative Board at a 
meeting which it is hoped can be held 
early in July will take over. 

Except for plans in connection wit! 
the organizational meeting of the Ad- 
ministrative Board which will be called 
for July 2 at Milwaukee, and activities 
in connection with the committees which 
are already functioning in various fields, 
it is not likely that there will be very 
much activity during the summer 
months. But it is hoped and expected 
that the new Board and its officers will 
undertake an aggressive program witli 
the opening of the school year in Sep- 
tember, 1940. 

Your officers hope that you will con- 
tinue to be interested in and will lend 
your support to the activities of the 
Administrative Board since you are al- 
ready familiar with the affairs of the 
Council and have some idea as to its po- 
tentialities for good service in the field 
of business training. Please do not 
consider your work for the Council at 
an end. Through the Administrative 
Board continue to push the good work 
along by concrete suggestions and pro- 
posals for the Board’s consideration 
from time to time. 

The officers appreciate the difficulty 
under which such a large body of dele- 
gates must always work and expresses 
its appreciation for the cooperation 
which you have given during the re- 
organization period, and before, under 
the previous administration. 


—A. O. Colvin, Treasurer 
Helen Reynolds, Secretary 
P. A. Carlson, Vice-President 
F. G. Nichols, President 
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N. E. A. Department of Business Education 
Convention Program 


TIME: June 30 - July 4 


PLACE: New Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
THEME: Preparing for Obtaining and Retaining Positions in Business 


Sunday, June 30 


Registration at the New Pfister Hotel. 
9:00-11:00 P.M. 
Reception for members of the Department by the 
Milwaukee Commercial Teachers Club. Miss 
Lynda E. Freitag, President. 


Monday, July 1 


1:30 P.M. 
SNERAL MEETING 

Greetings: Pose Julius P. Heil. 

Greetings: John Callahan, Superintendent of 
Schools of Wisconsin. 

Greetings: Mayor Carl F. Zeidler. ; 
Greetings: W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Milwaukee Schools, in charge of 
secondary education. 

Response: Hollis P. Guy, Second Vice-President, 
Department of Business Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


300okkeeping and Accounting 
Speakers from 
Senior High School: Earl Clevenger, Head, 
Commercial Department, 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma. 
Junior College: George R. Comery, 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago. Illinois. 
College: 
of Commerce, Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Kentucky. 


Consumer and Social Business 


Speakers from 
Senior High School: Elvin S. Eyster, Head, 
Commerce Department, North Side High 


School, Fort Wayne, —— 


Junior College: Ray G. rice, Director of 


Commercial Education, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

College: Edwin A. Swanson, Editor, National 
Business Education Quarterly, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe. Arizona. 


OFFICERS 
OF 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT 
OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Frances Doub North Dr. V. H. Carmichael 


President 


Address: K. B. Elliott, Vice-President, Stude- 
baker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana—-‘*How 
usiness and Business Education Can Col- 
laborate for Better Business Training.’ 

Address: Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City—‘What 
Training for Business Should Mean to Admin- 
istrators, Teachers, Pupils, and the Business 
Man.” 


$:15 P.M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Subject for section meetings: ‘“‘“What We Do to 
Prepare Our Pupils to Obtain and Retain Posi- 
tions in Business ‘Through Training in (the 
particular subject).” 


Typewriting 
Speakers from 

Senior High School: (Speaker to be am ounced). 

Junior College: Marion F. Tedens, Acting Di- 
rector of Commercial Education, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

College: Viola DuFrain, Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. 


Transcription 
Speakers from 

Senior High School: Nellie A. Ogle, State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Junior College: Sigrid M. Johnson, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 

College: Ann Brewington. Assistant Professor 
of Business Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Clerical Skills 
Speakers from 

Senior High School: George M. Hittler, James 
Millikin, University, Decatur, Illinois. 

Junior College: Ruth J. Plimpton, Fullerton 
Junior College, Fullerton, California. 

College: Anna L. Morrow, Tulsa University, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Ist Vice-President 


Salesmanship 
Speakers from 

Senior High School: (Speaker to be announced). 

Junior College: Florence Wissig., Instructor in 
Marketing, Austin Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

College: W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tuesday, July 2 
10:00 A.M. 


Meeting of the National Council for 
Education. 


Business 


2:00 to 3:00 P.M. 
3:20 to 4:20 P.M. 

Note: Each of the following demonstrations 
will run for one hour and each will be repeated 
once so that it will be possible to attend at least 
two complete demonstrations or parts of all three. 


1. Shorthand Speed Building 
In Three Acts 
Produced and directed by Clyde I. Blanchard, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City, and Arnold Condon, College of Commerce, 
The State University of Iowa; assisted by a 
cast composed of shorthand teachers holding 
the official 160, 175, and 200-word Gregg 
Medals. 
ACT. I. The Pyramid Speed Builder. 
Scene 1. Laying the foundation. 
Scene 2. The halfway mark. 
Scene 3. The peak. ; 
Scene 4. The completed pyramid. 
ACT II. Dictators and Dictators. 
Scene 1. The fussbutton. 
Scene 2. The orator. 
Scene 3. The teacher. 
Scene 4. The tester. 
Scene 5. The businessman. 
ACT III. The Proof of the Pudding. 
A high-speed finale. 


Central State Col- 
Woodrow 


Richards, Assistant Professor 


H. P. Guy 
2nd Vice-President Se 


2. A Demonstration in Training for Typing Skill. 

Produced and directed by Harold H. Smith, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City. 

3. Visual Aids in Business Education 

Produced GK shown by Teaching Aids Exchange, 
Stockton, California. 

Commentator: Charles 


E.  Zumwalt, 
Junior College, Modesto, 


California. 


Modesto 


3:00 P.M. 
Placement and Follow-up Program 


“Placement Problems in Puerto Rico’ Professor 
Alfredo Muniz, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

“Placement and Follow-up in Junior College’ — 
.. O. Culp, Head, Commerce Departme nt. Ful 
lerton Junior College, Fullerton, California. 

“Business Education’s Product in’ Business” 
Marie Newman, Personnel Director of the 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
4:00 P.M. 
Standards in Business; In Business 
Education 
Business 
“Measuring the Results of Teaching in Terms 
of Office Standards” Ogil ie, Chi 


cago, Illinois. 
Business Education 
“Standards in Business Education’’— H. 
Shields, Associate Professor of Business Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Harold T. Hamlen 


cretary- Treasurer 


7:30 P.M. 


BOATRIDE LAKE MICHIGAN 
S. Lllinois 


July 3 
2:30 P.M. 
ANNU ve LUNCHEON 
Address: “The Occupational Adjustment of 


Youth” —Floyd W. Reeves, Director, American 
Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 


2:30 P.M. 
Information Please 


Director and Master of Ceremonies: Veter L. 
Agnew, Department of Education, New York 
University, New York City. 

(Names of participants to be announced.) 


2:30 P.M. 
Panel Discussion 
“The Outstanding Problem in My Work in Busi- 
ness Education” 
(Seven-minute Talks) 
Director: Joseph DeBrum, Immediate Past Presi- 


dent, Sequoia High School, Redwood City, Cal. 
(Names of speakers to be announced.) 


7:00 P.M. 


Dinner-Dance 
Milwaukee Yacht Club 


Thursday, July 4 
Visits to schools and places of historical interest 


are being arranged for those who care to take 
advantage of this hospitality on July 4. 
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Kuykendall to Michigan State 


Dean W. Kuykendall has been appointed 
to the faculty of Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, where he is teaching courses 
in business writing and news writing. 

Coming from Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa, where he had 
been teaching since September, 1939, Mr. 


Mr. Kuykendall 


Kuykendall received his B.A. degree from 
the University of Nebraska and his M.A. 
from the University of Texas. He had 
completed more than a year’s graduate 
work beyond his master’s degree in the 
field of vocational guidance at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

in addition to his teaching courses at 
Cedar Falls, Mr. Kuykendall was a city 
editor on Saturdays for the Sunday edi- 
tion of the Waterloo Daily Courier. Pre- 
vious to his appointment at Iowa State 
Teachers College he spent two years as the 
secretary to an architectural executive, 
did court reporting for a year, and en- 
gaged in secretarial activities in several 
colleges and universities. 


Wessels Accepts New Position 


O. R. Wessels has recently been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the department 
of commercial education at Iowa State 


Mr. Wessels 


Teachers College, Cedar Falls. He will 
have charge of the course in office ma- 
chines and will offer methods courses in 
the secretarial field. 

Mr. Wessels holds degrees from Iowa 
State Teachers College and the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and has done further gradu- 
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ate work at the University of Chicago. He 
has been teaching at Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois, since 
1934. Before going to Maywood he was 
head of the commercial department in 
the Thomas Jefferson High School at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Mr. Wessels is active in professional 
organizations, having served as president 
of the Council of Commercial Educators 
of Council Bluffs and Omaha and as 
chairman of the business section of the 
Iowa State Teachers Association. 


Honorary Degree for Mr. Donoho 


Thomas W. Donoho, associate founder 
of Strayer College in Washington and 
Baltimore, was awarded the honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree by Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Maryland, at 
the recent commencement exercises, 

Mr. Donoho was a pioneer in the field 
of commercial education. He went to 
Baltimore at the age of 18 years and 
served as manager of the Smith-Premier 
Typewriter Company in the days when 
typewriters were practically unknown in 
business houses and schools. 


Dr. Donoho 


In 1902, he entered the private commer- 
cial school field in Baltimore as an asso- 
ciate with S. Irving Strayer, who had 
established Strayer’s Business College, 
Inc., in 1892. In 1904, he was associate 
founder of Strayer College of Secretarial 
Training in Washington. 

The success of the two colleges is ample 
proof of Mr. Donoho’s managerial abil- 
ity and foresight. In 1925 he became 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, at 
which time his son, Edmond S. Donoho, 
succeeded him as president of the Balti- 
more and Washington colleges. As chair- 
man of the Board and president emeritus, 
he is constantly consulted by the admin- 
istrative staff on business and educational 
policies. 


Bernard Baker Transferred 


Bernard F. Baker of the Englewood 
(Chicago) High School has een trans- 
ferred to the Research Staff of the Bureau 
of Curriculum of the Chicago Public 
Schools for coordination work in connec- 


tion with the development and revision of 
business courses of study. 

Mr. Baker has had rather extensive «nd 
varied business and teaching expericice, 
He is at present doing graduate work at 
Northwéstern University from which he 
received the Master’s Degree in 1936. {fe 
is a member of the board of control of ‘jie 
Illinois Commercial Education Assoc «- 


Mr. Baker 


tion. His chief professional interests a°c 
business organization and control and r-- 
tail training in which he has done consi: - 
erable investigation and some writing. He 
is a meinber of Alpha Kappa Psi, nationa! 
professional business fraternity. 


Mr. Delp Honored 


J. D. Delp was honored on May 25 wit): 
a banquet planned by the students and fac- 
ulty of the commerce department at State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri. 

Former students, professional friends 
and co-workers in the field of business 
education were invited to participate in 
making this a fitting and memorable occa- 
sion. Countless messages—telegrams ani 
letters—came to him during the day, com- 
mending and congratulating him upon hi- 
contributions to business education in the 
past twenty-six years. 


Mr. Delp 


Professor Delp has served the College 
since 1914. He has exerted a wide influ- 
ence on commercial teacher-training in his 
section of the country. He is a recognized 
leader -and authority in the field, and has 
made many warm personal friends 
through the years. 
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Susquehanna U. Honors Mr. Wagenseller 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Com- 
mercial Science was conferred on W. 
Ralph Wagenseller, comptroller of Drex- 
el Institute of Technology and dean ot 
the Drexel School of Business Admin- 
istration, by Susquehanna’ University, 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, at the com- 
mencement exercises on June 3. 


Dr. Wagenseller 


Dr. Wagenseller, a native of Selins- 
grove, was graduated from Susquehanna 
University in 1900 with an A.B. degree, 
and received his A.M. degree from the 
same institution in 1902. A teacher in the 
Philadelphia area since 1902, he organ- 
ized the bookkeeping and _ accounting 
courses of the West Philadelphia High 
School at the time of its opening in 1913, 
continuing as a member of that faculty 
until 1922. He went to Drexel in 1922 as 
comptroller of the Institute and dean of 
the School of Business Administration. 

The many friends of Dr. Wagenseller 
will be pleased to learn that he has been 
honored by his home town university. 


Unusual Typing Record 


Kamona Foster, Grand Secretary of the 
International Honor Society for Business 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa, reports an 
unusual membership application, 

Pauline E. Rose, a student in typing in 
the Chillicothe (Missouri) High School 
won a “70 International” Honor Pin for 
typing 71 words per minute for ten min- 
utes with just two errors. 


Miss Rose 


Miss Rose, who is fifteen years of age, 
started typing last September and on No- 
vember 23, scored 50 words per minute 
on new material with a high degree of 
accuracy. On December 13 she_ typed 
sixty words per minute perfect. On De- 
cember 21 she scored 71 words per minute 
with two errors. This test permitted her 
to qualify for membership in the Inter- 
national Honor Society for Business Edu- 
cation and to win the “70 International” 
Pin. Her instructor is Miss Alice Lawler. 
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Recent Elections 


The new officers of the commercial sec- 
tion of the Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, elected at the recent annual meeting 
are as follows: president, Amelia Wals- 
ton, Jefferson County High School, Tar- 
rant City; vice president, Minnie Tracey, 
Alabama ‘College, Montevallo; secretary- 
treasurer, Minerva Matthews, Paul Hayne 
School, Birmingham. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the business educa- 
tion section of tie Florida Education As- 
held in Orlando: chairman, 
Mrs. L. C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee High 
ae Jacksonville: vice chairman, Ker- 
mit Farris, Leon High School, Tallahas- 
see; secretary-treasurer, Roy Clarke, Ida 
M. Fisher High School, Miami Beach. 


C. A. Swenson of Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, was re-elected president 
and Herbert Squires of the Greenleaf 
School of Business, Atlanta, was re-elected 
vice president w hen the Georgia Business 
Education Association recently met in 
Macon, Georgia. Sarah Louise Head of 
Boys’ High School, Decatur, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

3 

The commercial section of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association recently met 
in Biloxi and at this meeting re-elected 
O. H. Little of the University High 
School, University, chairman of the asso- 
ciation for another year. Nancy Brogan 
was elected secretary. 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, held at 
Columbus, Ohio, the following officers 
were elected for 1940-41: president, Paul 
W. Cutshall, Hughes High School, Cin- 
cinnati; vice president, Gale Watts, Ports- 
mouth High School, Portsmouth : secre- 
tary-treasurer, Roy L. Anderson, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati. 
The newly elected officers of the com- 
mercial section of the South Carolina Ed- 
ucation Association are: president, Man- 
ley Eakins, Limestone College, Gafiney ; 
vice president, Irma W einberg, Edmunds 
Higii School, Sumter; secretary, Dorothy 
Robinson, Dreher High School, Columbia ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Jessie Ray, Greenville 
High School, Greenville. 
Solon Gentry, Erwin High Schooi, was 
recently elected president of the commer- 
cial section of the Tennessee Education 
Association. The vice presidents consist 
of the chairmen of the various commer- 
cial sections in all divisions of the state. 
The new secretary-treasurer is Walter H. 
Greenwood, High School, Lebanon. 


At the meeting of the Arkansas Valley 
Commercial Teachers Club recently held 
in Wichita, Kansas, the following officers 
were elected for 1940-41: president, E. H. 
Bounous, North High School, Wichita; 
vice president, E. A. Bettega, East High 
School, Wichita; secretary-treasurer, 
Hazel Curtis, Hutchinson High School, 
Hutchinson. 


The members of the Eastern Kansas 
Business Teachers Association have 
elected the foliowing officers for the com- 
ing year: president, William J. Cavan- 
augh, Cofieyville Junior College, Coffey- 
ville; vice president, Dr. R. R. Pickett, 
Kansas Siate Teachers College, Emporia; 
secretary-treasurer, Bertha Lance, Ft. 
Scott Junior College, Ft. Scott. 

Ruby Stewart of Tridelphia High 
School, Wheeling, West Virginia, was 
elected president of the commercial section 
of the Northwestern Teachers Associa- 
tion of West Virginia at its annual meet- 
ing recently held in Wheeling. 

As a result of a recent election of the 
American Business Writing Association 
the following officers will serve for the 
coming year: president, W. P. Boyd, 
Texas; vice president, East, N. W. Barnes, 
Columbia; vice president, South, H. L. 
Marcoux, Tulane; vice president, Mid- 
West, Alta Gwinn Saunders, Illinois; vice 
president, West, Carl Naether, Southern 
California; secretary, C. R. Anderson, II- 
linois. 

e 

Miss Fidelia Van Antwerp of the Joliet 
Township High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Joliet, Illinois, was elected chairman 
of the Chicago Area Business Education 
Directors Association at the May 25th 
meeting. The other newly elected officers 
of the Association are: treasurer, John W. 
Rau, Jr. New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois; secretary, Mrs. 
Geraldine Schmitt, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. 

* 

The Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity 
held its semi-annual meeting on May 25th 
and elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity; first vice president, Joseph 
Decker, Frank School of Business; second 
vice president, Morris S. Goller, Washing- 
ton Irving High School. The following 
were reelected : treasurer, George Wil- 
liams, Walton High School; secretary, 
Margaret O'Callaghan, Junior High 
School 30, Bronx. 


Fraternities and Sororities 


New Alpha lota Chapters 


Chapters of Alpha lota, International 
Honorary Business Sorority, have been 
installed at East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina; and at 
the Wilcox College of Commerce, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. An alumnae chapter has been 
installed at Glendale Secretarial School, 
Glendale, California. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


A chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national 
commercial teachers honorary fraternity, 
was installed at Mississippi Southern 
College (formerly State Teachers Col- 
lege), Hattiesburg, April 27. The instal- 
lation and initiation were in charge of 
Margaret Buchanan, head of the depart- 
ment of secretarial science, Columbus, 
Mississippi. 
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Junior College Business Education Study 


The NEA Department of Business Edu- 
cation has been selected to cooperate and 
advise in the nation-wide study of ter- 
minal courses in Junior Colleges. This re- 
search is being sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges ; Dr. 
Walter Crosby Eells is executive secre- 
tary; 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. is the address of the headquarters. 

Mrs. Frances Doub North, president of 
the Department has appointed the follow- 
ing persons to cooperate with Dr. Eells 
upon this outstanding study from the busi- 
ness education viewpoint: 


Hamden L. Forkner—Co-ordinating Chairman 

Mildred E. Taft, Colby Junior College, New Lon- 
don, New Hampshire—C hairman of Bibliog- 
raphy of Periodicals 

Edwin A. Swanson, Head of Business Depart- 
ment, Arizona State Teachers College. Tempe, 
Arizona—Chairman of Bibliography of Junior 
College Books 

H. G. Shields, Director of Business Education, 
University of Chicago—Chairman of Evaluation 
of Literature and Publications 

L. O. Culp. Head of the Business Department, 
Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California 
—Chairman of Equipment, Supplics and Ma- 
terials 

McKee Fisk, Head of Department of Commercial 
Education, A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa—Chairman, Major Problems in the Field 
and How They Should Be Attacked 

Joseph oe Seauoia High School, Redwood 
City, California—Chairman of Publicity 


It is estimated that this thorough study 
will require four or five years completion. 


Bloomsburg (Pa.) School Placement 
Record 


According to a recent survey made by 
Dean Harvey A. Andruss, acting presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, 94 per cent of 
the graduates of the business education 
curriculum have been placed in positions. 
The Department of Business Education 
was organized in 1930 and graduated the 
first class of six people in 1933. Up until 
this year there were seven graduating 
classes numbering 222. Of this number 
179 obtained teaching positions and 30 
went into business, making a total of 209 
gradnates who were placed. 

This record of placement indicates that 
there is a continuing demand for com- 
mercial teachers in Pennsylvania. Some 
of the graduates have been placed in the 
high schools and colleges of New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, New York, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Virginia and Florida. 


New Jersey Follow-Up 


The State Department of Public In- 
struction has recently released its follow- 
up of New Jersey high school graduates 
for the school year 1938-1939. 

We are frequently informed that more 
high school graduates go into merchan- 
dising positions than into office positions. 
Actually, 9.2 per cent of all New Jersey 
high school graduates secured office po- 
sitions and 5.8 per cent secured store 
positions. Thirty-one per cent of all the 
New Jersey high school graduates had 
taken a business curriculum while in high 
school. 
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It is interesting to note that forty per 
cent of those who enter private business 
schools were graduates ot a high school 
business curriculum. Evidently commer- 
cial work in the high school does not 
compete with work in the private business 
school. On the contrary, it serves as the 
largest feeder for the private business 
school. This situation should further en- 
courage cooperation between private busi- 
ness school owners and administrators of 
business education in the secondary 
school. 


1940-1941 N.E.A. Department 
Appointments 


Mrs. Frances D. North, president of the 
Department of Business Education of the 
N. E. A. has announced the re-appointment 
of Edwin A. Swanson of The State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona as edi- 
tor of the National Business Education 
Quarterly for 1940-1941. The associate 
editor is to be Elvin S. Eyster of North 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Missouri Group Meets Problems 


The Business Education Department of 
the Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is an example of a small associa- 
tion which is at work meeting its own 
problems. Although the membership of 
135 is scattered over an area of ten thou- 
sand square miles, the members are under- 
taking to work as a unit much as a group 
in a city of an area of fifty square miles 
might do. The group meets three or four 
times a year. They discuss their prob- 
lems. They have made their own  pro- 
posals for a curriculum in_ secretarial 
studies. They have published in mimeo- 
graph form A Secretary's Handbook, and 
various teaching units for a secretarial 
course. They have published Ladies’ 
Ready-to-Wear Unit and Chamber of 
Commerce Unit and have ready for publi- 
cation The Printing and Publishing Bust- 
ness, Legal Unit, and The IWholesale 
Grocery Business. 

A committee from this group composed 
of Misses Maurine Ballance, Kirksville; 
Virginia Mileham, La Belle; Bessie Kasi- 
ske, La Plata; Marjorie Frank, Kirks- 
ville; and Lois Hastings, Louisiana, have 
undertaken the writing of the State 
Course of Study in Secretarial Practice. 

Officers of the department are Maurine 
Ballance, Kirksville, chairman; Virginia 
Mileham, La Belle, secretary; and Ruth 
Roberts, Kirksville, treasurer. 


Consumers Cooperative Study 


The Cooperative League, 167 West 12 
Street, New York City, recently issued 
a work book on consumer cooperatives. 
This ten-page bulletin can be secured for 
ten cents. It was organized by Carleton 
J. Siegler of the Newtown High School, 
Elmhurst, New York, and will be found 
very useful by those teaching work in 
consumer education and on the coopera- 
tives. 


Federation Yearbooks 


The,1940 Yearbook of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation will 
soon be available for distribution. A copy 
is furnished without additional ee to 
each member of the Federation. Addi- 
tional copies may be purchased for $2.50 
each. Orders should be sent to the secre- 
tary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, h en- 
tucky. 

The editor-in-chief of the Yearboo!: is 
Dr. McKee Fisk. The associate editors 
are: Eleanor Skimin, D. D. Lessenbe ry, 
Irma Ehrenhardt, A. E. Bullock, L. A, 
Rice and Ernest A. Zelliot. 

Part I contains seventeen chapters nd 
covers the “Principles of the Curriculu:.” 
Six outstanding educators wrote the ch ip- 
ters for Part II. The following are lhe 
chapter headings: “The Foundations of 
Curriculum Making,” “The Teacher «nd 
Curriculum Making,” “Evaluating Cert vin 
Techniques in Curriculum Construction,” 
“Co-operative Practices in Curriculm 
Making,” “State Programs of Curriculm 
Revision,” “Recent Courses of Stud~.” 
Part IIL outlines “Case Studies of Indi i 
dual Business Curricula.” The “Pres: nt 
Status of Teaching Business Subjects” is 
discussed in Part IV. 

A few copies of the Federation Yeur- 
book for 1937, 1938 and 1939 are sill 
available and may be ordered from \ir. 
Hill. The price is $2.50 each. 


New Retailing Syllabi for N. Y. State 


The New York State Bureau of Bu-i- 
ness Education is planning two new s\1- 
labi in retailing. Further provision is he- 
ing made for granting credit for prac- 
tical store experience as a part of tlie 
graduation diploma. 

In a considerable number of communi- 
ties pupils work in local stores after 
school hours and a large number obtain 
employment in retailing after graduation. 
Therefore, Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, is sug- 
gesting serious consideration of the estal)- 
lishment of retailing programs in_ the 
high schools of New York State. 


Retailing Publication 


The School of Retailing of New York 
University students are publishing a quar- 
terly bulletin entitled, The Retailer. It 
gives interesting information about de- 
velopments in merchandising and about 
the opportunities available. 


New York Private School ‘Activities 


The May, 1940, issue of the Business 
Education Association News Bulletin, 
published by the Business Education As- 
sociation of the State of New York, con- 
tains the plans for the 1940 Lake Placid 
convention and numerous articles and 
items of interest to private business school 
people. The New York State private busi- 
ness school people are giving splendid evi- 
dence of their progressiveness. 
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Interesting Monographs 


Fundamental Issues in Business Educa- 
tion and Distributive Education are the 
titles of two new monographs published 
by the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fundamental Is- 
sues nt Business Education is a study ot 
thirty-eight fundamental issues in business 
education and the opinions of seventy- 
eight prominent business educators re- 
garding these issues. This monograph is 
a portion of a thesis written by J. Mar- 
shall Hanna. The other monograph con- 
tains information for teachers and admin- 
istrators of business education compiled 
by Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education. 


Distributive Education Bulletin 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation has just published its report on the 
regional conference on disuributive educa- 
tion. 

The California State Department is 
carrying on a most effective piece of work. 
Educators are endeavoring to help the dis- 
tributive personnel of business firms to 
improve themselves and to increase their 
ability to render greater service to busi- 
ness and to consumers. 

This bulletin reports the results of a 
conference of supervisors and_ teachers 
who are helping to develop a more efficient 
form of vocational distributive education. 


Huntsville Occupational Survey 


The Department of Business Adminis- 
tration of the Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Houston, Texas has made a 
survey of occupational opportunities in the 
area surveyed by the State Teachers Col- 
lege. The results of this survey have been 
published in bulletin form. Among the 
topics considered are: turn-over, differ- 
ences of employees’ traits, employment re- 
quirements, minimum and maximum age 
levels; and experience in educational re- 
quirements. 

The staff of the Sam Houston State 
Teachers College is to be commended for 
its fine evidence of initiative. 


A Few Glimpses of Private Schools 


Right: Miss Mary Bisbing Peirce, 
Principal of Peirce School, Phila- 
delphia, Presiding at a Schoo! Party 


Belcw: General Assembly of Day 
and Evening School Students of 
the Detroit Commercial College 


Above: Two Views of College Inn 
and Book Store, American Institute 
of Business, Des Moines, lowa 


Below: Students at Work in the 
New $200,000 Library at Babson 
Institute, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 


COMMERCIAL 
AND OTHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will offer this 
summer special service through two terms, one beginning 
June 10 and ending July 13, the other beginning July 15 and 
ending August 17. 

Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type 
of professional training that this institution has given will be 
given the coming summer, with added features and improve- 
ments. A student may begin a course, or take solid classroom 
work for which he will get college credit, or take professional 
training, or review, or improve his certification standing, or 
improve his chances for getting a position, or a better one than 


Commercial Teacher Training, Accounting, Business Admin- 
istration, and Methods of teaching these and a number of 
the social subjects. ; 

e 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin. 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 1— August 10, 1940 


Business training programs are expanding and enrollments ar2 
increasing. SUPERVISORS are needed. 

Consumer education offers a challenge to business educators. 
Leadership in this field may result from ability to meet it. 

Those who wish training for supervisorships or for dealing ef- 
fectively with consumer education problems should consider these 
courses— 


Organization and Supervision of Business Education 


Business Education for the Consumer 


For catalog write to 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
for BUSINESS TEACHERS 


A Division of the Detroit Commercial College 
A School of Methods and Actual Training 


Designed specifically for high school and college 
teachers of shorthand, typewriting, transcription, 
shorthand penmanship, secretarial practice. 
Demonstrations by 200-wpm shorthand writers 
and 80-wpm typists, graduates of the College: 
trips to Detroit's world-famous industries: un- 
excelled recreation opportunities. 
Write for Bulletin and Syllabus. Session, July 1 to August 1. 
Teachers have attended from eleven states. 
R. J. MACLEAN, PRESIDENT 
19 Clifford Street, Detroit, Michigan 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
1940 SUMMER SESSION 


The following courses are offered in the six-week summer 
session program, July 2 to August 9: 

Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects, Methods 
of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration of Teaching Advanced 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Foundations of Business 
Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Office Practice, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching 
Elementary Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching Elementary 
Gregg Shorthand, Improvement of Instruction in General Busi- 
ness, Evaluation of Current Literature in Business Education, 
Seminar in Business Education, Methods for Teacher Training in 
Distributive Education, and Federal and State Administration and 
Supervision of Distributive Education. 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write to 
PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 


New York University, Washington Square, East 
New York, 


THE GREGG 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 8 to August 16 
Method courses of incomparable excellence in secre- 
tarial and accounting subjects as well as developing 
skill in shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


TEACHER'S INSTITUTE 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment. qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIlinois 
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OPEN FORUM 


More Signers to the ‘‘Call for Action” 
Last month the following “Call for Action” was printed in The Journal of Business Education and signed by 


fifteen well-known business teachers: 


We have read the articles by Blackstone, Fisk, Nichols, and Selby, and feel that the time has come for us to 


take definite action. 


work at once to achieve the following : 
1. Representation for business education on the various national councils and commissions whose work is 


directly influencing the progress of business education. 


Therefore, we call upon the officers and members of various teachers’ organizations to 


Business education representation is typically ignored, 


yet more students are enrolled in commercial work than in any other subject-matter group except English. 

2. Establishment of a recognized coordinating body to represent all commercial teacher organizations. Just 
how this coordinating body should be organized and through what vehicle it should operate is a matter of com- 
promise and sublimation of petty vested interests in the attainment of the greater purposes toward which we are 


all striving. 


3. Elimination of the undesirable overlapping of territory among business teachers’ associations and of the un- 
justifiable competition for membership to which they devote too much time and money. 


4. Coordination of work and cooperation in the preduction of yearbooks and other publications. 
much duplication of effort in the production of yearbooks and other periodicals. 


sae collections of opinionated, ill-digested materials. 
. Elimination of waste in administrative expenses and in membership competition. A very considerable 


esi of money is collected from commercial teachers. 


unnecessary expenses. 


There is too 
All too often publications are 


Yet these funds are for the most part wasted on 
If our efforts were coordinated, we could do much with the money toward improving 


the quality of the programs of local, state, regional, and national meetings and toward publishing materials of 


value to classroom teachers. 


The following well-known business teachers have since sent in their approval of this statement* : 


Marika S. Abbey, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 


Lenora Allison, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Thos. F. Armstrong, Jr., Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

Frank H. Ash, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Mary Auld, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 

Helen C. Baber, De Paul University, Cie. 
Illinois 

W. S. Barnhart, Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Bertha A. Bay, Westminster Colleac, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 

Mary Ethel Beamer, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 

Alpheus V. Becker, J. P. MeCaskey Hiah School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

nn Brewington, University of Chicago, Chicago, 


Til. 

Veda G. Brice, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 

E. W. Brooks, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, 

Clayce G. Bump, J. P. McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Coates, New River State College, Ment- 

gomery, W. Va. 

Ednah N. Cranna, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pa. 

L. O. Culp, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 


Calif. 

N. B. Curtis, State Teachers College, 
burg, Pa. 

Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston, Til. 

Sara F. Diller, J. P. McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

A. #. Drumheller, State Teachers College, Imn- 
diana, Pa. 

Viola Du Frain, Susquehanna University, Sel- 
insgrove, Pa. 

J. Leslie Ellis, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Margaret H. Ely, — Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, 

Bernice Engels, Gary Public Schools, Gary, Ind. 

Bertram Epstein, wey of the City of New 
York, New York, 

Elvin S. Eyster, Wonth Side High School, Fort 

ayne, Ind. 
C. Me, File, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
W. E. Fort, Jr., Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 


Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Nem York. N. Y. 

Margaret _H. Gibb, Teachers College of Connec- 
ticut, New Britain, Conn, 

John N. Given, Supervisor of Commercial Edu- 
cation, Los Calif. 

Con. Gladfelter, J. P. McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Francis J. Hathy, J. P. McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Laura Hays, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Victor C. Hiett, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

G. G. Hill, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Stacey B. Irish, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Iil. 

Lloyd H. Jacobs, State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Adelaide Kauzer, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Leonard Kent, Georgia Teachers College, Col- 
Georgia 

W. A. Kumpf, Director of Business Education, 
Elgin, Ill. 

Eric W. Lawson, Susquehanna University, Sel- 
insgrove, Pa. 

D. Lessenberry, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. D. Long, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
porta, Kansas 

Anne M. Losch, J. P. McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Jean A. Ludebuehl, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Betsy H. Morton, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, Conn. 

—: Mosemann, College of St. Teresa, Winona, 


Ca "Mulhatten, J. P. McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Thos. W. ‘Noel, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 


University of Pittsburgh, 


Catherine F. Nulty, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vermont 

Jacob §S. Orleans, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

L. A. Parke, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Grace E. Patterson, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. I. Pearman, + of the City of New 
York, New York, N 

Mary B. Peterman, J. "P. “McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

R. Pickett, pee State Teachers College, 

Emporia, Kansa 

Ruth J. Plimpton,  alioitiis Junior College, Ful- 
lerton, Calif. 

D. Irvin Reitz, Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa. 

B. Reston, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 


Ruth Es Roberts, State Teachers College, Kirks- 

ville, Mo. 

J. M. Robinson, Pekin High School, Pekin, Iil. 

Stanley C. Robinson, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston, Til. 

Rowland, State Teachers College, Indiana, 


a. 

Bertha S. Schumann, High School, Batavia, IIl. 

Paul W. Seaton, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 


“es Selby, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Mo. 
Shields, University of Chicago, Chicago, 


A. R. Shoemaker, Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, S. 

E. K. Shoop, J 
caster, Pa, 
Harold FE. Sinclair, J. P. McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Sister Joseph Marie, 


. McCaskey High School, Lan- 


Marymount College, Salina, 


Kansas 

Sister Jsabelle Marie, Marymount College, Salina, 
Kansas 

Sister Jane Frances, Marymount College, Salina, 
Kansas 


Sister Aloysius, Marymount College, Salina, Kan- 
sas 

Etta C. Skene, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 

B. W. She neer, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Myrick H. Sublette, College of St. Teresa, Win- 
ona, Minn. 

A. rt. Sutherland, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. 

Arlie Sutherland, State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebraska 

Harry B. Sutz, J. P. McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Paul Swank, J. P. McCaskey High School, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Marion F. Tedens, Supervisor, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Studies, Chicago, Ill. 

IW”. Thomas, State Teachers College, Indiana, 


Pa. 

James M. Thompson, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, 

J. M. Trytten, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Rose UW ‘alters, State Teachers College, Shippens- 


burg, Pa. 
— F. Wayte, Beaver College, Jenkintown, 


R. % Webb, State Teachers College, Indiana, 


‘a. 

John P. Weise, J. P. McCaskey High School, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Katherine "ilkey, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 


ae Williams, State Normal University, Nor- 


mal, 
Edith M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Wollenhaupt, State Teachers College, 
Wa yne, Nebraska 


D. W. Aiken, Mississippi State College, State 


College, Miss. 
S. Barnes, ii ’aukegan Township High School, 


“Waukegan, Ill. 
B. Benernfend, Waukegan Township High 
‘School, Waukegan, Ill. (Over please) 
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ae L. Baugher, Enola High School, Enola¢ 
‘a 


E. G. Blackstone, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frances B. Bowers, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lilah (Mrs.) Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Cora E. Brown, Waukegan 
School, Waukegan, 

Margaret Buchanan, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Miss. 

Grace D. Bumpus, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

F. P. Clymer, Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan, Iil, 

E. H. Cole, Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan, IIl. 

Marion G. Coleman, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. O. Colvin, Colorado College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 

J. Frank Darne, Temple University, Philadelphia, 


Township High 


a. 
H. C. Eads, Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan, 
W. L, Einolf, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


* Names received after the June issue of this magazine went to press will be printed in a later issue. 


tae T. Faust, Lansdale High School, Lansdale, 


a. 
Vernon E. Faut, Argo Community High School, 
Argo, 
L. Irene Frederick, Northumberland Public 


Schools, Northumberland, Pa. 

John Hanna, Northumberland Public Schools, 
Northumberland, Pa. 

Harriet E. Hendershot; Argo Community High 
School, Argo, Ill. 

Charles A. Jickling, Waukegan Township High 
School, Waukegan, Ill. 

Vera L. Jerg, Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan, 

Ann Kaufman, Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan, Ill 

ae M. Leidy, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
a. 


W. S. Lyerla, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

T. Norman Machemis, Lansdale High School, 
Lansdale, Pa. 

W. B. Mikesell, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
Calif. 

Louis Mudge, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

Glen I. Myers, Waukegan Township High School, 
Waukegan, Ill. 


John H. Paul, Enola High School, Enola, Pa. 
Cecil Puckett, University of Denver, Deiver, 


olo. 

“ Te Rohrer, Fresno State College, Fresno 
Calif. 

S. Gordon Rudy, Enola High School, Enola, Pa. 

Odessa Rushing, Mississippi State College, State 
College, Miss. 

ao L. Schnell, University of Denver, Denver, 

0. 


Colo. 

M. H. Schultz, Lansdale High School, Lans.- 
ale, Pa. 

Peter P. Suchanski, Waukegan Township 
School, Waukegan, 

Rex Turse, Northumberland Public Sch owls, 
Northumberland, Pa. 

Rowena Wellman, Kansas State Teachers - 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Edward White, Lansdale High School, 
dale, Pa. 

Joseph J. Zbornik, Argo Community High Sei ol, 
Argo, Ill. 

Franklin Roberts, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
Calif. 

Mary Musgrave, Temple University, Philadelp. ia, 


a. 
H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, Akron, © hio 
Catherine M. Wiswell, Lincolu Community 

School, Lincoln, Ill. 


Steps Planned for the Future are as Follows: 


1. Write the several teacher-training institutions asking them to have their classes submit operative statements © 
procedures for effecting a national organization. 


2. Digest and summarize the operative statements of procedures for effecting a national organization. 


3. Publish in the September issue of the Journal a summary of the operative statements as well as two or thre: 
of the statements as presented, with an editorial note requesting the various organizations—local, state, anc 
national—to let us have the reactions of their members (not merely the reactions of the officers). 


4. Digest and summarize the reactions of the members of the various local, state, regional, and national or- 
ganizations and publish them as they come in, or in summary form in the spring of 1941. 


SPACE BAR 


LOUIS HAND-KEYBOARD WALL CHART 


The wall chart shown above has been prepared for the use of typewriting instructors by Sister Mary Louis, a teacher at the 


Central Catholic High School, Toledo, Ohio, and summer session instructor at DeSales College, Toledo, Ohio. 


It is Operated by 


the use of pivotal letter disks. The movable letters make it possible to show only those characters which are needed during the 
class period in the presentation of the keyboard. The reversible letters are equally suitable for use in the letter, the word, and 


the sentence approach. 


keyboard in less than half the time that is ordinarily required. 


to Sister Mary Louis at 2570 Cherry Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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According to Sister Mary Louis, the chart assures the mastery of all the letters and characters on the 
Further information about the chart may be obtained by writing 
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Some Washington Publications 
For Business Teachers 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES IN_ THE 
UNITED STATES, by the National Re- 
sources Committee. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 195 pp. 
50 cents (paper cover). 

This bulletin is of great significance to 
lusiness teachers and especially to those 
who are concerned with non-vocational 
business education. previous bulletin 
of the National Resources Committee 
gives consumer income in the United 
States. Consumer Expenditures in the 
(United States is the most complete item- 
ization of the way the American people 
spend their money. The facts are ana- 
lyzed from all different bases. 

It is much more complete than the 
previous study of consumer expenditures 
by the Brookings Institution but obvi- 
ously, being a government institution, it 
does not make the same implications. 
Fundamentally, its conclusions are simi- 
lar to the Brookings Institution study. 


COOPERATIVE PART-TIME RETAIL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS, by Kenneth B. 
Haas. (Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
205, Business Education Series No. 12) 
Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 96 pp. 15c. 


The training of retail-store workers and 
the improvement of teaching and_super- 
visory techniques in the field of distribu- 
tive education are vital problems of busi- 
ness education. Heretofore, secondary 
school training for retailing and other dis- 
tributive activities has seriously 
handicapped because of the difficulties in- 
volved in teaching, supervising, and co- 
ordinating the subject field. An attempt 
is made in this bulletin, therefore, to sug- 
gest procedures which have proved to be 
successful for promoting, initiating, co- 
ordinating, supervising, and teaching the 
various types of retail-training courses in 
different communities. It emphasizes those 
elements which have helped to make pro- 
grams in distributive education successful ; 
it also points out the mistakes which have 
been made in such programs. Emphasis is 
placed on the cooperative part-time type 
of instruction on the secondary level. 

The bulletin reviews the history and 
progress of retail-store training programs ; 
discusses the need for training programs 
in secondary schools and extension classes ; 
describes the kinds of training programs 
which have prospects of success; shows 
how courses and programs may be pro- 
moted and established successfully; ex- 
plains how to secure the cooperation of 
agencies other than the public schools in 
the development of retail-training pro- 
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grams, what arrangements are necessary 
for the successful management of a pro- 
gram, what instructional methods have 
proved successful, and the qualifications 
necessary for teachers of retailing sub- 
jects. The attempt has been made to create 
an objective, comprehensive document, 
which will be helpful, authoritative, and 
inspiring to those who plan to initiate or 
who are already engaged in this type of 
training. 

This bulletin is a major contribution to 
the literature of distributive education. All 
teachers of merchandising will of course 
make it their business to get a copy of 
this booklet. Teachers of other business 
subjects will also be anxious to secure the 
booklet as a basis for arriving at a better 
articulation of the total program of busi- 
ness education. 
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EVALUATIVE CRITERIA—$.60; HOW 
TO EVALUATE A SECONDARY 
SCHOOL (Manual of Instructions) — 
$.90; EDUCATIONAL TEMPERATURES 
—$.50; Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


Evaluative Criteria, based upon detailed 
analysis and tryout in 200 representative 
schools, gives the basis for the evaluation 
of all the important features of a second- 
ary school. Educational Temperatures 
provides a vivid means of showing a sum- 
mary of all significant evaluations graphi- 
cally and of comparing them with various 
groups of norms. How to Evaluate a 
Secondary School is a manual of instruc- 
tions giving concrete instructions for 
using the other two. It also contains a 
brief history of the Cooperative Study 
and chapters on guiding principles for sec- 
ondary education and on bases for evalu- 
ation. 

These publications are of unusual sig- 
nificance for the improvement of second- 
ary schools throughout the country. Many 
outstanding leaders in secondary educa- 
tion have expressed admiration for the 
material even in its tentative form, prior 
to the careful and extensive revisions rep- 
resented in these publications. They are 
the report in working form of one of 
the most significant educational investiga- 
tions, costing approximately $200,000, 
which has been made in recent years. 


Suggestions for Use in Making a City 
Survey (Industrial and Commercial—not 
educational). Designed for use by Cham- 
bers of Commerce, city officials, merch- 
ants and other agencies interested in local 
market research. 10c. Write to Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


JOB DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE RETAIL 
TRADE, Washington, D. C.: Department 
eof Labor, 3 volumes, $1.25 each. 


“These job descriptions have been pre- 
pared by the United States Employment 
Service for the use of public employment 
offices and related vocational services, and 
for that use alone. 

“Each description has been compiled 
from a number of observations and, 
therefore, describes the occupation in a 
generalized, composite form. Conse- 
quently, no description can be expected 
to coincide exactly with any specific job 
in a particular establishment or in a par- 
ticular locality. To be of greatest useful- 
ness locally, the job descriptions should be 
supplemented by local information con- 
cerning the specific jobs in the commu- 


nity.” 

These three books are invaluable 
to teachers of distributive occupations 
who are appointed on a _ cooperative 


basis in the secondary schools, in the eve- 
ning and part-time schools, and in full- 
time vocational schools. The very fact 
that their descriptions are general makes 
them all the more useful for public school 
training. The books give the layman an 
excellent indication of the large number 
of specific jobs available in the field of 
retailing alone. It makes one wonder 
whether we haven’t bitten off more than 
we can chew when we attempt to give 
school training anywhere in public institu- 
tions for all types of distributive occupa- 
tions. 
CONFERENCE TOPICS FOR THE RETAIL 
GROCERY BUSINESS, rewritten and re- 
vised by Kenneth B. Haas and B. Frank 
Kyker. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division, Bulletin 7198, Business Edu- 
cation Series =11; Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 138 pp. 
20c. 


This bulletin was prepared to aid leaders 
of conference groups of retail grocers in 
discussing methods of improving store 
service and efficiency and increasing sales. 

Much of the technical information con- 
tained in this bulletin was taken from Vo- 
cational Education Bulletin No. 107, Voca- 
tional Education for Those Engaged in 
the Retail Grocery Business which is now 
out of print. However, this revision has 
been completely revised to conform to 
modern standards. The suggested confer- 
ence questions are entirely new and have 
been prepared to facilitate the use of 
technical material for conference leaders. 

No one who is interested in the develop- 
ment of distributive education, pre-service 
and in-service, can afford to overlook this 
bulletin. It is a significant basis for mak- 
ing the teaching of distributive subjects 
more realistic. 

e 

Minimum Essentials of tke Individual 
Inventory in Guidance, Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 202, United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education. 15 cents. 


Business. Hearings, 76th Cong., 3d 
sess. on H. R. 3395, to promote business 
and economic research in the United States 
by establishing and maintaining, in con- 
nection with state university schools of 
business administration, research stations 
to cooperate with the Department of Com- 
merce, Jan. 10 and 11, 1940. 1940. 114 p. 
(Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, House.) 15c. This publication is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 
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Typew iting 


Dvorak—Merrick—F ord—Dealey 


288 pages $1.76 

HE NEW, sound, fascinating method 

of training for efficiency which 
these authors have evolved is based on 
scientific investigations made _ possible 
by The Carnegie Foundation. This book 
has a new viewpoint, new methods, and 
new content. Young people find it inter- 


esting and stimulating. 


From the first day, particular atten- 
tion is given to drill on letter sequences 
in commonly-used words and on the writ- 
ing of continuous sentences. By this pro- 
cedure, Scientific Typewriting enables 
the student to cover the whole keyboard 
in four days; it enables him, at the end of 
the fifth week, to use each finger respec- 
tively on all the two, three, four, or five- 
letter sequences that make up the bulk 
of the thousand most-used words. He 


learns with greater ease and speed. 


The drill material presents a wide 
field of pertinent information, and offers 
extensive spelling lists, practice in gram- 
matical usage and motivated exercises. 
The pupil’s occupational competency is 
developed in much less time than is cus- 


tomary. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Dallas = San Francisco 
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WALTON 
COST ACCOUNTING 


(including Standard Costs) 
b 


y 
Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


PARTIAL LIST OF TOPICS TREATED 


Scope and Purpose of Cost Accounting ¢ Cost Classi- 
fication and Control ¢ Specific Order Method « 
Material Procurement ¢ Storeroom and Stores Ledger 
¢ Material Used ¢ Materials Control and Accounting ¢ 
Labor and Wage Systems ¢ Accounting for Labor 
e Manufacturing Expense ¢ Selling and Administra- 
tive Expense ¢ Operating and Financial Statements ¢ 
Process Costs ¢ Manufacturing Expense by Depart- 
ments ¢ Manufacturing Expense to the Product ¢ 
Standard Costs ¢ Estimating Cost Systems ¢ By- 
Products and Joint-Products ¢ Depreciation ¢ 
Graphic Methods ¢ Interest on Investment ¢ 
Planning and Production Control e Distribu- 
tion Costs e Cost Reports to Executives. 


Examination copies will be sent for ninety 
days’ examination purposes upon request. 


328 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


TABS HAVE THE 
NATURAL READING 
ANGLE OF 45° 


INSERTS ARE 
REMOVABLE 
CHANGES 
MADE EASILY 


Easy to read 
. . Easy to find! 


IT PAYS TO USE GLOBE-WERNICKE 
ANGULAR CELLULOID TAB GUIDES 


Speed in filing and finding correspondence is greatly increased 
with the use of G/W angular celluloid tab guides. They save 
work . . . reduce wear and tear on guides and folders . . . pre- 
vent filing fatigue. Every tab stands out clearly and distinctly... 
set at easy-reading angle of 45° . . . no stooping or bending 
to read indexing. 


Ask our local dealer to show you angular celluloid tab guides 
or write direct to us for additional information. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 
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TEACH YOUR FINGERS TO SPELL, by 
Bitha Craig and Louis A. Leslie, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
125 pp. 52c. Spiral bound. 


A new idea in the teaching of spelling. 
Troublesome words are incorporated into 
typewriting exercises. Their repeated ap- 
plication in continuous matter, after in- 
itial introduction in spelling lists, insures 


correct kinesthetic and mental impres- 
sions. 
The authors feel that the word drill 


plus the repeated application puts the 
words “into the fingers” and that the 
habit tends to aid the learner to retain 
through his fingers what might otherwise 
be lost as a mere mental impression. 

Learning may be tested by direct dicta- 
tion to the machine or, in the case of 
transcription students, through shorthand 
dictation and transcription after spelling 
practice at the machine. 

These procedures are a departure from 
routine lessons in spelling and should mo- 
tivate the student toward better typewrit- 
ing as well as better spelling. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR PERSONAL AND 
BUSINESS USE, by John G. Kirk, George 
M. Alleman and Isadore Klein, Phila- 
delphia: The John C. Winston Company, 
544 pp. $1.88. 


In the writing of this book the personal- 
use value of bookkeeping has been the 
first consideration of the authors. By 
means of a social approach, the recording 
activity is featured in relation to every- 
day life. How bookkeeping is irrevo- 
cably bound with the basic social institu- 
tions—the Home, the Church, the School, 
the Club, the State, and Business—is 
shown in a complete bookkeeping cycle 
which is both interesting and easily un- 
derstood: The senior author is the direc- 
tor of commercial education in Philadel- 
phia, and the other two writers are well 
known teachers in Philadelphia. 

Based on the business history of one 
successful individual, the text is logical, 
connected, and smoothly presented. It 
brings home to the student the natural re- 
lation of hookkeeping to life. Careful 
graduation insures comprehension by all 
students of high school level—not only 
those who plan to become bookkeepers 
and accountants and hence need a good 
foundation in the fundamentals of book- 
keeping, but also those students following 
other courses who, nevertheless, wish 
enough general knowledge of the subject 
to be able to keep a set of books. 

The text is divided into four main sec- 
tions: (a) record keeping for cash; (b) 
record keeping for cash and for credit ; 
(c) record keeping—ledger subdivision 
and control; (d) record keeping—business 
records and government. The sections are 
divided into chapters which in turn are 
divided into convenient teaching units. 
Each unit is cast in the form of a prob- 
lem and is followed by a list of book- 
keeping terms for discussion, a unit sum- 
mary in question form, and hy varied 
problems; each chapter is followed by a 
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progress summary which provides means 
for unifying and co-ordinating the work 
finished before beginning new material ; 
each section is followed by one or more 
practice sets. 

Suitable for a one-year course in high 
school, there is ample flexibility in both 
presentation of subject matter and ar- 
rangement of problems to permit change 
or modification to suit local conditions or 
individual needs. In keeping with the 
latest principles of visual education, the 
book is generously enlivened by illustra- 
tions of definite teaching value. The Rec- 
ord Keeper, a workbook in two parts; a 
battery of Chapter-Semester Tests (17 in 
number); a battery of Progress-Semester 
Tests (7 in number); and The Master 
Key (a manual for teachers) complete the 
SETVICE.+ 


EXPERIENCE MANUAL with Work Sheets 
for Secretarial Etficiency, by Frances 
Avery Faunce, with the collaboration of 
Frederick G. Nichols, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 100 pp. 
$1.25. 

TEACHER’S GUIDE with Key to Student’s 
Experience Manual with work sheets for 
Secretarial Efficiency, by Frances Avery 
Faunce, with the collaboration of Frede- 
rick G. Nichols, 164 pp. $1.60. Free 
to users of text. 


These two publications are companion: 


hooks to Secretary Efficiency by the same 
authors, the first being a work book for 
the student and the second, the guide book 
for the teacher. 

The Manual provides for large units of 
work experiences rather than isolated 
jobs, thus avoiding the usual lesson-per- 
forming or lesson-learning idea. The in- 
structions for the job experiences are 
complete and they emphasize student re- 
sponsibility for careful, independent work. 
The student must think through his ac- 
tivities as though he were on an actual job 
on which short but specific written or oral 
instructions must be followed to the letter 
and to which he must apply some common 
sense and initiative to see the job through. 

Several of these job experiences are 
called “chains”—they are a part of a com- 
posite picture of an office situation in 
which the “links” must be put together 
in proper sequence to form a “chain.” 


Student activity also provides for the 
building of a “Service Book” by the 
learner for his use later, even in a real 


office situation. 

The Teacher's Guide is more than the 
traditional “key” to student job activities. 
It provides materials for classroom ex- 
periencing not included in the student 
manual, but rather given orally by the 
teacher. It includes direction to teach- 
ers on the use of all of the materials 
provided. 

Throughout this whole series of ex- 
periences—from the class text through 
the correlated job activities—the empha- 
sis is on the interrelationship of parts in 
an office situation and the need for clear 
thinking through a_ related series of 
experiences. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITING, by August 
Dvorak, Nellie L. Merrick, Gertrude C. 
Ford, and William L. Dealy, New York: 
we Book Company, 266 pp. 

1.76. 


The authors have produced this type- 
W riting text as the result of extended ex- 
perimentation in the field of typewriting. 
The principles which underlie these class- 
room materials have been ably set forth 
in the book, Tyfewriting Behavior, pre- 
viously published. 

The text is adapted for use with type- 
writers having either the standard or 
simplified keyboards. The basic keyboard 
is taught in five lessons. In this presenta- 
tion, “nonsense” letter-combinations are 
strictly avoided, ‘the common letter-com- 
hinations being used to help automatize 
frequent letter groupings as_ they are 
found in common words. All of the thou- 
sand most common words are included in 
the early keyboard practice. Typing from 
continuous copy is a part of the regular 
practice even in the early lessons. 

The authors emphasize the fact that 
their teaching of typewriting is a process 
in which the learner “studies his own 
motions” at the machine and looks for 
ways of increasing his efficiency through 
the solution of his own particular typing 
problems in terms of “motion studies.” 
One of the outstanding features of the 
text is this challenge to the learner to 
improve himself in each attempt. 

The very specific instructions and sug- 
gestions that precede each learning unit 
give the student an opportunity to work 
with a minimum of oral help and to keep 
himself alert to the recurring problems of 
correct technique. These instructions seem 
to anticipate the many problems involved 
in each learning unit. Such care in or- 
ganization is possible only because the 
materials have been tried and tested care- 
fully in the classroom before publication. 

The purpose of each lesson is also made 
clear to the learner. He knows what he is 
attempting to do before he does it. 

In addition to this organization in the 


development of good typing technique, 
the authors include a definite program 
for the improvement of English and the 


teaching of correct procedures in. practi- 
cal typewriting projects. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Vol- 
ume I, by James O. McKinsey, revised 
by Edwin B. Piper, Cincinnati: South- 
eran Publishing Company, 542 pp. 

1.64. 


The balance shect approach in simple 
and unadulterated form is again found in 
this edition. Mr. McKinsey was one of 
the pioneers of the balance sheet approach 
as gy to secondary schools. The 
Fourth Edition of Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting uses the same general plan that 
previous editions have proved to be sound 
and teachable. 

This text is primarily vocational, al- 
though two chapters on personal-use rec- 
ord-keeping have heen added. Other new 
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chapters include “Bookkeeping for the 
Professional Man,” “Social Security 
Taxes,” and the final three chapters of 
the book—“Controlling Accounts,” “Part- 
nerships,” and ‘“Corporations’—which 
have been added to accommodate those 
students who do not plan to take more 
than one year of bookkeeping. 

The bookkeeping cycle is completed in 
the first fourteen short chapters, and sev- 
eral times thereafter. Problems for class 
discussion, and oral and written exercises 
are given at the end of each chapter. 
Written review exercises appear in sev- 


eral places in the book, and supplementary | 


problems for each chapter are given in the 
appendix. Three practice sets are pro- 
vided, in addition to several complete- 
cycle projects. Thus it is apparent that 
the text allows for flexibility of presenta- 
tion, and for individual differences.— 


Lewis Toll, New York University, New | 


York, N. Y. 
e 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Vol- 
ume II, by James O. McKinsey, revised 


by Edwin B. Piper, Cincinnati: South- | 
Western Publishing Company, 672 pp. | 


$1.84. 
The requirements of the New York 


State Course of Study and other state | 
courses of study were kept in mind by | 


Mr. Piper when he revised this book a 
year ago. This revision has materially 
strengthened the book. A complete re- 
view of first-year bookkeeping is included 
in the first four chapters. The section on 
partnerships has been expanded, and now 
includes eight chapters. 
counts and records of original entry are 
treated in more detail, error analysis and 
correction are given more attention, and 


Controlling ac- | 


there is an increased emphasis on handling | 


of cash. 


In addition to an abundance of good | 


written and oral exercises and problems 
in the book, there is available with the 
text, such teacher and pupil aids as a 
workbook, teacher’s manual, achievement 
tests, teacher’s key, and awards in the 
form of gold, silver, and bronze pins. One 
of the two practice sets to be covered in 
the course is on partnership; the other is 
on corporations.—Lewis Toll, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 


THE MEDICAL STENOGRAPHER, by Effie 
B. Smither, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 399 pp. $2.00. 


A textbook which provides dictation 
materials for the prospective medical 
stenographer. It is a companion text to 
the Gregg Medical Shorthand Manual. 

These materials include lists of medical 
terms, medical dictation materials of vari- 
ous types, biographies of famous men in 
the profession, and medical case histories 
written in shorthand. The articles have 


been carefully selected and organized so | 


as to give the student a background of 
basic medical knowledge together with 
ability to take dictation. 


New Home for Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 


On June 14, G. & C. Merriam Company, 
publishers of Merriam-Webster Diction- 
aries, will occupy a new $200,000 office 
building in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The two-story brick and stone building, 
of Colonial design, was begun August Ist, 
1939. The cornerstone was laid October 
14th; on this occasion the principal speak- 
er, Dr. William Allan Neilson, retired 
president of Smith College, and editor-in- 
chief of Webster’s New International Dic- 


of the Company from the time the brother 
printers, George and Charles Merriam, 
came to Springfield from West Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1831 and founded the 
business, which at its beginning dealt in 
books, stationery, and a variety of other 
articles. Mr. Munroe described the loca- 
tions and premises occupied by the Com- 
pany daring the past 108 years in Spring- 
field, and narrated the steps in the realiza- 
tion of its desire for a permanent home. 


tionary, Second Edition, spoke inspiringly 
of Noah Webster, “whose sound concep- 
tion of a dictionary resulted in a binding 
force of common language in a country 
recruiting its growing population from 
many sources.” He paid tribute to the past 
and present generations of Merriam Com- 
pany officials for continuing the principles 
on which Noah Webster’s original work 
was founded, and spoke of the successive 
editions of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
and their enormous importance to this 
country and to English-speaking peoples 
all over the world. 

Robert C. Munroe, president of the 
Company, briefly summarized the history 


The design of the building was inspired 
by that of the Old West Church, Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston, designed probably 
by Asher Benjamin and constructed at 
about the time of the publication of Noah 
Webster’s unabridged dictionary in 1828. 
Following approval of plans for the build- 
ing, the city officials notified the Merriam 
Company that it might select as its official 
street number any odd figure between 31 
and 49. The Company chose “47” Federal 
Street, since its first dictionary was pul- 
lished in 1847, four years after it  pur- 
chased the copyrights on Webster's works 
and took over the dictionary business 
launched in 1806 by the famous lexicog- 
rapher. 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION CONVENTION 
New Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
June 30-July 4 


TRAIN STUDENTS WITH VARI-TYPER 


Thousands of business organizations are now using the 
Vari-Typer . . . the composing Type Writer with change- 
able faces and spaces. This office machine reduces com- 
Position and printing costs for forms, bulletins, booklets, 
catalogs, folders, etc., for either Mimeograph or effset 


reproduction. Trained operators are in demand. Investi- 
gate the possibilities of offering Vari-Typer training in 


e 
your school. 


WRITE TODAY for new demonstration 
portfolio “How to Profit with Vari-Typer” 
with actual samples of work produced. 


RALPH C, COXHEAD CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Vari-Typer 


THE ENGLISH HIRE-PURCHASE ACT, by 
John E. Hamm, New York: Russell Sage | 
Foundation, 59 pp. 50c. 
A bulletin explaining an English meas- 

ure to regulate installment selling and its 


implications for American control of the r 
333 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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48 STATES CAN'T BE WRONG 


A high percentage of the schools in every state of the U. S. A. teach Gregg 
Shorthand—but that is not all. Gregg publishes widely used text materials for 
all commercial subjects. For some idea of other Gregg books available for 
business education, consider these two state adoptions this spring. effective 


next school year: 


KENTUCKY 


ADOPTED 
SHORTHAND 
Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary Edition. by 
Gregg 


Gregg Speed Studies, Anniversary Edition, by Gregg 

Gregg Speed Building, New, Revised Edition. by Gregg 

Gregg Dictation and Transcription, by Renshaw and 
Leslie 

Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by Leslie and Zoubek 


TYPEWRITING 
iby SoRelle, 


Gregg Typing, Second Edition, Book I) Smith, Fos- 
Gregg Typing, Second Edition, Book II ter, and 
Blanchard 


OFFICE OR SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


Applied Secretarial Practice, by SoRelle and Gregg 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting, by Fearon 


IN MARCH, 1940 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 

Our Business Life, by Jones 

Everyday Problems in Our Business Life, by Jones 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Business Mathematics—Principles and Practice, Com- 
plete Course, by Rosenberg 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


Essentials of Commercial Law, by Whigam, Jones, and 
Moody 


HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY (Economic 
Geography) 


Influence of Geography on Our Economic Life, by 
Ridgley and Ekblaw 


BUSINESS SPELLING 


Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation. Definition, and 
Application, by SoRelle and Kitt 


GEORGIA 


ADOPTED IN 


TYPEWRITING 
by SoRelle, 


Gregg Typing, Second Edition, Book I Smith, Fos- 
Gregg Typing, Second Edition, Complete ter and 
Blanchard 


SHORTHAND 


Gregg Shorthand Manual for the Functional Method, 
Volume I, by Leslie 

Gregg Shorthand Manual for the Functional Method, 
Volume II. by Leslie 

Functional Method Dictation, by Leslie 

Gregg Speed Studies and Graded Readings in Gregg 
Shorthand, Combination Edition, by Gregg and 
Hunter 


(ARCH, 1940 
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Fundamental Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by Beers and 
Scott 

Gregg Speed Building, New, Revised Edition, by Gregg 

Gregg Dictation and Transcription, by Renshaw and 
Leslie 

Speed Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by Leslie and Zoubek 


OFFICE OR SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


Applied Secretarial Practice, by SoRelle and Gregg 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Essentials of Business Mathematics, Second Edition. by 
Rosenberg 


BUSINESS SPELLING 


Teach Your Fingers to Spell. by Craig and Leslie 


CARRIED OVER FROM PREVIOUS GEORGIA ADOPTION 


SHORTHAND 


Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary Edition, by 
Gregg 

Gregg Speed Studies, Anniversary Edition, by Gregg 

Gregg Speed Building, 1932 Edition. by Gregg 

Rationa! Dictation, by McNamara and Markett 


TYPEWRITING 


Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects, Book I, by 
SoRelle and Smith 

Gregg Typing. Techniques and Projects, Book II, by 
SoRelle and Smith 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
The English of Business, Complete, by Hagar, Wilson. 
Hutchinson, and Blanchard 
COMMERCIAL LAW 
Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised, by Whigam, 
Jones, and Moody 
SALESMANSHIP 
Salesmanship for Everybody, by Ely and Starch 


ADVERTISING 


Understanding Advertising, by Hawley and Zabin 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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The Ker 

The World's Finest Typewriter 
@ THIS SPRING OF 1940, business schools, 
high schools, universities and teachers col- 
leges in these United States will graduate 
more than half-a-million students and teach- 
ers of typing and other commercial subjects 
... some for careers in business, some to carry 


on the work of preparing others for business. 


Remington Rand is proud of the part it is 
privileged to play in this great work of busi- 
ness training for the needs of modern business. 
For it is estimated that this year nearly 720,000 
students and teachers of typing will have 


learned to write on Remington typewriters. 


The Remington 17 


The Completely New Typewriter 


Magna cum Laude...“ With great praise” we 
congratulate those schools, those teachers 
and those students who have thus prepared 
themselves and those under their tutelage 
for their lives’ work. We know and they 
know that the Remington trained student 
does have the best training it is possible to 
give...is equipped for a career of maximum 
usefulness to himself and his community .. . 
is prepared to take his place in the world of 


modern business. 


TYPEWRITER SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO e NEW YORK 
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